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POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE MOKA CEREMONIAL EXCHANGE SYSTEM 
AMONG THE KYAKA PEOPLE OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS OF 
NEW GUINEA! 


By RaLpH BULMER 


N the stateless societies of Melanesia, systems of ceremonial exchange have political 
functions analogous to those performed by major religious cults among peoples 
at a similar level of organization in, for example, West Africa.2 Malinowski’s classic 
account of the Kula system of S.E. New Guinea? has been criticized because insufficient 
attention is paid in it to political aspects. The Hiri of the Motu people of the Papuan 
coast has also not been described in these terms. With regard to the ceremonial 
exchange systems of the Western Highlands District, however, two authors, Vicedom® 
and Elkin,® have drawn attention to the political implications, though not treating 
them in detail. Since no concerted account has yet been given of the political 
functions of any New Guinea exchange system, I describe these in this first publication 
on the Moka among the Kyaka rather than economic or moral aspects of this institu- 
tion which could otherwise equally well provide the starting point for extended 
discussion. 

I take politics to include the constitutory principles and interrelationships of 
the main formal groupings in a society (with which Radcliffe-Brown, Fortes and 
Evans-Pritchard are largely concerned’) as well as the competition for power and the 
process of policy-making, to which some recent authors have suggested that it should 
be restricted.® 


1 The substance of a paper delivered to Section J of the New Zealand Science Congress, 
Wellington, on 13th May, 1960. I am indebted to the Australian National University, the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation, and the American Philosophical Society for financing the field work 
on which it is based. 

2 Cf. Fortes, 1945. 

3 Malinowski, 1922. 

* Evans-Pritchard, 1951, p. 95. But see also Firth’s rejoinder in Firth, 1957, pp. 222-3. 

5 Vicedom, 1943, Vol. II, pp. 458-60. 

® Elkin, 1953, pp. 196, 199-200. 

? Fortes and Evans-Pritchard, 1940. 

®§ Smith, 1956; Barnes, 1959. 








2 THE MOKA CEREMONIAL EXCHANGE SYSTEM 


“Moka ”’ is the pidgin English and English term for the ceremonial exchange 
festivals of the Metlpa, Enga and Gawil peoples of New Guinea.® This derives from 
the Metlpa usage ‘“ Moka” or “‘ Moga”’; The Central Enga call their exchange 
festivals ‘‘ Te ’’ and the Eastern Enga (or Kyaka) call them both “ Te ” and “ Maku.” 

The Kyaka, who number about 10,000, live on the north slopes of the Mount 
Hagen range, between the Baiyer, the Lai and the Ku Rivers, in the 6,000-3,500 feet 
altitudinal belt, where soil and climate combine to create very favourable conditions 
for horticulture. Sweet potato is the staple crop but a great variety of other 
vegetables and fruits is also grown, and Kyaka horticultural techniques allow consider- 
able leisure time for other activities. Their main form of livestock is the pig (in 
the periods I have spent among the Kyaka the pig population has probably approxi- 
mately equalled the human population or slightly exceeded it) but they also keep a 
few cassowaries. Although many Kyaka have access to rich forest, hunting and 
forest collecting are not important sectors of their economy. Overall population 
density is about 140 to the square mile if forest areas which have not been cultivated 
within living memory are excluded in the estimate of space, but there is considerable 
local variation. 

The Kyaka settlement pattern is one of dispersed homesteads and homestead 
clusters. Territorial units, with more or less clearly defined boundaries, are associated 
with named descent groups which are ideologically patrilineal ; however, genealogical 
probing reveals that many members are there by virtue of one or more female links 
although these make almost no difference to their status if they have been brought up 
and have lived the greater part of their lives with the group. I call these descent 
groups, which are segmentary but which possess only incomplete frames, sub-subclans, 
sub-clans, clans and great-clans. The clan is characterized by (i) holding a single 
continuous territory with most of its boundaries fairly clearly defined ; (ii) having 
rules of exogamy which apply not only to natal members in respect of each other but 
to natal members in respect of the children of daughters of natal members and to 
the children of daughters of natal members in respect of each other ; (iii) having 
been the independent war-making unit in pre-contact days, and a group within which 
lethal fighting was most strongly disapproved; (iv) being the unit co-ordinating 
its members’ performances in the Moka exchanges ; and (v) being the unit collectively 
performing or potentially performing certain other cult and ceremonial activities. 

In respect of clan territories men normally reside patrilocally and marriage is 
always followed by a period of virilocal residence which is expected to persist through 
the life-time of the partners, though in a small proportion of cases (about 10%) 
extended periods of uxorilocal residence later follow. 

Clans include from about 20 to over 160 adult men. Many clans, including all 
large ones with over about 50 adult male members, are subdivided internally in 
terms of descent into named groups which we may term “ subclans.”” Where more 
than two subclans are present within a clan these may be grouped according to some 


®“ Moka ”’ is also used in pidgin English in some Highland areas to designate any major 
public prestation except bridewealth, and especially for wirgild payments. 
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belief in the closer kinship of certain of their founders with each other than with 
Be others. Some large subclans are divided into named units which may be termed 
oon “sub-subclans.’’ Occasionally members of a single minimal named descent group, 
Be whether subclan or sub-subclan, may all be fitted on to one genealogy composited 
‘ from information from its older members, but generally subclans are in turn internally 
nt segmented into a number of lineages of varying span whose members do not know how 
et they are related to the other lineages of the subclan genealogically nor, in most cases, 
ms how they are descended from the eponymous subclan founding ancestor. 
ai Further exogamic restrictions are sometimes phrased in terms of these sub-units 
aa of the clan, in that informants say that a man cannot marry into the natal subclan 
(in or sub-subclan of either of his grandmothers, but I am not sure how far in practice 
wh these apply to the named descent groups and not to lineages within them. 
= In terms of local organization, clans segment along lines which do not often 
ie coincide at all closely with their descent structure. Any clan with over 30 or so adult J 
od male members is likely to segment into a number of settlement groups each with from 
sie 15 to 40 adult males whose homesteads fall within easy range of a particular ceremonial 

ground or grounds and, generally, of a jointly owned men’s house on one of these 
on grounds. Such groups are readily identified or referred to by the name of their best 
od known ceremonial ground. 
cal These settlement groups, consisting of a core of male clansmen together with 
ks occasional co-resident affines and cognates of individual members, and wives, children 
up and other dependents, approximate to local communities. They seldom have clearly 
nt defined territorial boundaries except where these coincide with the parent clan’s 
ns, territorial limits, though most of tfie land in the neighbourhood of ceremonial grounds 
gle and denser settlements will be associated unambiguously with one particular settle- 
ng ment group through its usufructory ownership by individuals and families who are 
ut members of the group. However, some of the land in its locality is likely to be held 
to by men who are at present members of other settlement groups. Men can change 
ng their settlement group membership within the clan, though a man normally belongs 
ich to the same group as his father for as long as the father is still living. Underlying 
ng such movements is the fact that it is possible to obtain rights in garden land from 
ely clansmen other than one’s close agnates on whom one has first claim. It is possible 

for a man whose lands or houses lie intermediate between two centres, or who has 
a different areas of land and different homesteads near two different centres, to 
gh participate regularly in the activities of both groups. 
/) In spite of the imprecision of its territorial and social boundaries the settlement 

group represents a real nexus of heightened everyday social activity, especially for 
all women and children. People are as often identified by their settlement group place 
in name as they are by a descent group name. Each settlement group has its acknow- 
ore ledged leader or leaders, the “ Big Man” or “ Big Men” (numi). 
ne 10 T am conscious that this terminology is inelegant, though it is not without precedent (Reay, 

1959, p. 28). The problem is to find a term comparable to “ lineage ”’ for a series of segmentary 
jor groups which lack the complete genealogical structure essential to a lineage system. 

AA 
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Larger and more residentially dispersed settlement groups segment further into 
localized units of smaller scale but similar general nature, normally centring on one 
or more adjacent ceremonial grounds, with, possibly, a joint men’s house; though 
often the personal house of a particular important man, sited on the ceremonial 
ground, serves the purposes of the group. 

Kyaka refer to both settlement groups and subclans or sub-subclans as akalianda 
mendake (‘‘ Man-house one”’). They justify this by saying that in the past each 
settlement group in fact consisted of one or two closely related named descent groups, 
but that things have become confused by movements in recent generations. However, 
it seems likely from what we know of the progressive territorial movement of most of 
the Kyaka clans in the remembered past that this is a rationalization, and that in the 
recent past at least the situation has in principle been the same as it is at present. 


The effective segments of the clan or subclan defined by descent, as distinct 
from locality, can be conceived as either expanded families or lineages. These are 
clusters of elementary, compound or three-generation extended families whose senior 
male members, normally siblings or uncles and nephews, are linked (i) in their surviving 
interest in exchange transactions arising from the marriages of senior women of the 
group ; (ii) in reversionary interests in each other’s largely differentiated garden 
lands ; and (iii) most importantly, in their collective duty to sacrifice to the ghosts 
of the previous generation of close kin, and especially to the ghost of their father or 
fathers. 

Within this expanded family or lineage, the family or extended family, headed 
by an established adult man whose own father is dead, is an independent unit in land- 
holding and exchange transactions, and within this unit, in turn, each individual 
male acquires from childhood on differentiated interests in pigs, garden-plots and 
exchange transactions. 


Some Kyaka clans are linked by traditions of common patrilineal descent into 
units, which are generally named, like the clans and subclans, after their putative 
founding ancestor, and which we may call “ great-clans.”” A great-clan is exogamous 
as regards its natal members, but marriage between a natal member of one clan 
within it and the child of a female natal member of another is quite permissible. 
In some cases the territories of clans comprising a great-clan are contiguous ; in others 
they are divided by areas possessed by patrilineally unrelated groups. Within a 
great-clan certain component clans may have specially close links and may even enjoy 
a measure of joint interest in certain areas of land, though they will each have other 
areas exclusive to themselves. In theory member clans of a great-clan should not 
make war on each other, but in practice many such wars have taken place in recent 
generations. Great-clans do not normally combine for ceremonial or ritual purposes, 
though there is one Kyaka great-clan (the Kondeyen, comprising Ramwi, Kimbun 
and Kwunyengga clans) whose members perform a special cult at a joint fertility 
shrine which is believed to have been established by their founding ancestor. 


The Kyaka rules of marriage, that one must avoid marriage with members of 
certain groups including notably one’s clan or great-clan or mother’s clan or grand- 
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mothers’ groups, may alternatively be stated as that any cognate or affine except 
the widow of a kinsman is barred. Thus in terms of the existing set of kin relations 
each marriage creates a new bond between persons and families previously unrelated. 
The wedding itself involves a complex sequence of gifts, exchanges and feasts ; and 
in later years further transactions of the same kind between the families of bride and 
groom, and between their descendants, follow on the birth of children, on the deaths 
of the spouses, and on the deaths of the children of the marriage, as well as on other 
formal occasions not related to life-crises. Thus cross-cutting the bonds of the 
settlement groups and clans is a mesh of individual and family bonds of affinity and 
cognative kinship. 

Authority narrowly defined, or “ascribed leadership,’ only existed in pre- 
European Kyaka society within the extended family. However, individual men 
achieved and may still achieve positions of very considerable prestige and influence 
within their clans and even outside clan confines by their skill in manipulating pigs 
and valuables in loans and exchange transactions, by their prowess or former prowess 
in war, and by their forcefulness and shrewdness in debate of public affairs. If he 
has inherited or acquired by conquest land of any extent this also can be of advantage 
to a forceful man who can place other people in obligation to him by permitting them 
temporary use of plots or even by permanently allocating areas to them by gift or 
sale. However, performance in the Moka is perhaps the most important single 
criterion and index of influence and prestige. The Kyaka title of mum: or “ ranking 
leader ”’ is explicitly stated by informants to be achieved when a man first becomes 
a principal in the Moka, and to be held only as long as he maintains this role. 


‘ 


The Enga Moka involves not only the Kayaka but the majority of Enga groups 
from beyond Wabag in the west to beyond Kompiem (Sau Valley) in the north, to 
the cultural and linguistic boundaries with the Waka and Gawil in the south, and in 
fact includes the Gawil or Kaugel people who are non-Enga speakers.1! These 
peoples are all linked in the same cycles of festivals, though the character of the 
festivals changes as they proceed through the different regions, and changes pre- 
sumably consistently with certain other features of the social systems of the 
participant groups. We are only concerned here with the Moka as it manifests itself 
among the Kyaka, but it is necessary to note, as a preliminary, that the Kyaka 
conceive that the cycles which they commence or terminate at the eastern end 
culminate or commence, as the case may be, in the west with the Mae (Central Enga), 
if not with groups even further away. The sequence of festivals moves along the 
river valleys and through the hillside belts of population, each clan organizing its 
main prestation, which may take place on one or several days, so that it follows on 
that of the clan to the east and is succeeded by the clan to the west (or vice versa), 
according to the direction of the particular cycle. The Metlpa Moka festivals do not, 
apparently, proceed in the same sort of cyclical order as the Enga ones do, each 
Metlpa group organizing a festival independently at a time best suited to itself.” 


11 Bus, 1951, p. 817. 
12 Vicedom, 1943, Vol. 2, pp. 451-72. 
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However, many members of Metlpa clans near the Metlpa-Enga linguistic boundary 
are the individual exchange partners of Kyaka men and are thus involved in the 
commencement or culmination of the Enga cycles as well as in the Metlpa festivals. 
There is also a present-day tendency, at both eastern and western ends of the cycle, 
for clans which have previously not collectively participated to be drawn in to each 
succeeding cycle.}% 

Any particular cycle of the Enga Moka has three main phases of activity. In 
the first phase solicitory gifts (kenju) of legs of pork, live pigs, pearl shells, or axes are 
passed from partner to partner in the same direction as the main prestations were 
made in the previous cycle. These solicitory gifts are given individually, sometimes 
publicly and ostentatiously and sometimes privately, depending on their scale and on 
the social importance of the partners. Some of the objects concerned may be diverted 
and used by the recipients for purposes outside the Moka ; others may be passed on 
and on through many hands. 

The transmission of solicitory gifts over the entire area takes a period of at least 
several months, and normally more than a year. At the same time as these are being 
made, dancing grounds are being prepared and special houses built to accommodate 
the moka-makers and festival guests and to display pearl shells. When houses and 
dancing grounds are ready, lines of pig-stakes are driven in, wiere the pigs at the 
main festival are to be tethered. This work provides occasions for food distributions 
and for the public transfer of the more substantial solicitory gifts. Large gatherings 
of men have the opportunity to harangue each other as to the scale of the gifts which 
they have given each other in the past and which they expect to give and receive 
in the future. 

The second phase is that of the main prestations, or ‘true Moka” (Maku 
pilyamin, ‘‘ Moka they-make”’), which are given in the opposite direction to the 
solicitory gifts, each giver of a solicitory gift receiving, in theory, a very much more 
substantial gift in return on this occasion. Unit gifts between important men 
normally number eight or ten pigs or valuables. Each clan’s festival is preceded by 
a few days or weeks of frantic efforts on the part of its members to assemble plumes 
and other dancing regalia on loan from kin in other groups who are not simultaneously 
dancing. Each clan’s actual festival performance is divided into two sets of trans- 
actions. In the first sets, gifts are given between fellow-clansmen (yanggo pilyu). 
In the case of a big clan these may take place on one or several separate days and on 
several different dancing grounds. Partners outside the clan are involved in these 
transactions in so far as pigs ultimately destined to them are formally shown to them 
at this stage, and they may “ hold the tethering-rope ”’ of the pigs marked to them 
as a public recognition of this. Then, when these transactions are complete, the total 
wealth of pigs and shells is mustered on one large dancing ground, displayed, and 
distributed to partners outside the clan. In this final distribution only the ranking 
men, the numi, make the presentations, which are both on their own behalf and on 
behalf of their followers. 


13 Concerning the western end of the chain, I use personal information from Dr. M. J. Meggitt, 
1956. 
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The formalities of gift-making are very ostentatious. The givers, heavily and 
specially decorated with plumes and paint, individually dance up and down the lines 
of tethered beasts, striking the animals and shouting the names of recipients. There 
is extensive, excitable and aggressive speech-making by donors, recipients and other 
important men only indirectly interested in the immediate proceedings, and in the 
background is a large contingent of clansmen and their wives and children, dancing in 
full ceremonial regalia. In the earlier part of the day beast and shells are lined and 
relined, marked and remarked, and each person present through whose hands they are 
to pass acknowledges them and many in turn explain whom they are going to hand 
them over to. When the pigs, cassowaries, shells and other valuables finally change 
hands, names of recipients are called out and these have to run forward one at a time 
to the donors, jump with heels together and knees bent before them, shout angke /, 
a cry of recognition or thanks, and then, in the case of a gift of livestock, run back to 
the sidelines dragging or pushing the generally reluctant creature with them. The 
whole occasion of the main festival is one of great excitement, generally good- 
humoured, but always potentially convertible to violence if individuals feel they are 
not getting their due and in the heat of the moment try to redress matters. Watching 
such a scene, I was reminded of the mixture of good-humoured excitement and 
aggression of football crowds. It must be emphasized here that members of each host 
clan, on the occasion of its festival, give to partners not in one single other clan, but to 
individuals in nearly all clans which lie in the geographically apposite direction. 

The large gatherings at the festivals include not only donors and recipients, 
and their kin, but partners of partners and others even more distantly linked in the 
moka chain, and also all those who have loaned plumes and other items of personal 
decoration to the dancers or their representatives. 

The third phase of the cycle follows when the main gift-giving festivals have 
reached the last clans in the chain, to east or west. The pigs, or the majority of them, 
are then killed and cooked, and the pork is passed back once more from partner to 
partner in the opposite direction (foro pilyu). I believe there is not much formality 
about this phase of the moka, though I have not observed it. Along the line some 
pork is consumed and other pigs are killed, but much of the meat travels for many 
days and through many hands, being recooked several times, before it is finally eaten. 
European medical personnel in the Baiyer Valley tell me that a frequent sequel to 
this third phase is an epidemic of gastric complaints which can be very serious. 

The next cycle proceeds in the opposite direction. In the last decade there have 
been periods of three to four years between cycles ; it is likely that intervals were 
longer in pre-contact days. Three to four years may be the minimum period in which 
the pig population can be built up to sufficient proportions to justify the exchanges. 

We may now examine the relationship of the Moka to the wider social system in 
three of its aspects : the Moka as a corporate activity of the clan ; the Moka and the 
internal structure of the clan; and the Moka and inter-clan relations. 

The first of these aspects does not need extended discussion, although it is 
important. Clansmen take pride in the clan’s corporate performance in the Moka 
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and measure this against the performance of other groups. Even socially insignificant 
men with little or no direct part in the exchanges lend their efforts in preparing the 
dancing-grounds, building the houses and helping the leaders in the breeding and 
assembly of pigs. They attend the meetings at which the preliminary arrangements 
are made as well as the main festivals, and many of them dance at the festival. The 
performance of the leaders of the clan in the Moka is also seen by its members as the 
performance of the whole group. The Moka can then be seen as elaborating the 
functions of the clan, a group which is already in a number of other contexts of major 
political importance. 

I should add here that the only Moka festival I have actually witnessed, late in 
1959, was apparently aberrant in the way the host-clan organized it. The cycle was 
then just commencing with the most south-easterly of the Kyaka clans, the Ramwi, 
and this group in fact performed its main ceremonial giving of gifts to external 
exchange partners in two divisions, and on two occasions some months apart. This 
undoubtedly reflected a fissionary tendency in this large clan, but the occasion for 
the division was provided by a concatenation of external circumstances which it is 
impossible to discuss in detail here but which included European pressure to delay the 
Moka and some special interference by the Administration in the leadership of this 
group. However, such a division of Moka-making by one clan seems to be unusual 
and it was noticeable in this case that the whole clan in fact combined to dance and 
generally participate as hosts on the occasion which I witnessed, — only half of 
it was making its gifts then. 

Turning to the bearing of the Moka on the internal structure of the clan we may 
note that, just as the clan as a whole co-ordinates its festival performances, so do the 
settlement-groups, or ‘‘ men’s house groups” within it. In fact the Moka provides 
one of the few occasions when this unit formally takes collective action, though we 
have seen that in everyday affairs it is a very important de facto group. One index 
of this is the fact that the occasion for actually constructing its joint men’s house is a 
forthcoming Moka. In between festivals this group, although termed in Kyaka 
“one man-house,” may have no such actual building.!* 


To understand further the importance of the Moka to the internal structure of 
the clan we must examine the interpersonal relationships within the clan which are 
activated by the Moka, since the solidarity of the clan obviously depends in part on 
the very close mesh of interpersonal ties binding its members. 

Three classes of interpersonal Moka relationships within the clan may be 
discerned : those between close kinsmen whose duty it is to assist each other in this 
as in other matters ; those between leaders and followers or dependents other than 
genealogically close relatives ; and those between distantly related men, most often 
members of different settlement groups within the clan, who are exchange partners 


14 It may be that in pre-contact days the settlement group men’s house was also associated 
with cult practices not closely related to the Moka, but I lack information on this point. Nowadays 
each settlement group has its Mission hut, used in evening prayer meetings on week-days. Churches 
used for Sunday services are shared by members of a number of contiguous clans. 
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not distinguiShed terminologically from exchange partners outside the clan (pu 
minyingk). 

Close kinsmen within the clan, who are normally close agnates, are dependent 
on each other in a whole range of activities and in respect of property and of exchange 
transactions other than in the Moka. A single extended family (father and adult 
sons) is often spoken of as though it formed a single unit in marriage and other 
exchanges, though in practice the individuals’ shares are always clearly differentiated. 
It is the duty of a young man’s father and elder brothers, if they are Moka-makers 
themselves, to make him the initial gifts which enable him to launch out in the 
Moka. 

Members of an expanded family, brothers or uncles and nephews whose fathers 
are dead, may also share, through inheritance, certain Moka partners, though their 
individual transactions with these are always clearly differentiated, and in general 
the component families are quite independent Moka-making factions. They often 
make each other Moka gifts, justifying this by reference to their kin ties, but they do 
not necessarily do so. 

Apart from help mutually given by close kinsmen Kyaka men of any importance” 
also depend on the support of more distant relatives and even of genealogically 
unrelatable members of the same and nearby settlement groups. Such support 
may range from full participation in the leader’s domestic group (it is very convenient 
for a polygynist without adult sons to have a bachelor or widower living in one of his 
homesteads and assisting one of his wives with male domestic tasks in the gardens, 
with the pigs, and with firewood) to minor and occasional assistance in gardening and 
other tasks at hand. Such men are likely to be granted garden-land, temporarily or 
permanently, to share particular current gardens with the leader, either on his ground 
or theirs, and, often, to look after pigs for him in their homesteads. This help with 
pig-raising is of considerable importance in the Moka. These supporters of a leader 
are normally in a state of mutual obligation with him, having been helped by him with 
bridewealth payment and the like, or expecting help of this kind. Such assistance 
obligates them to channel through him such pigs of their own as they are putting into 
the Moka. However, a man of lesser importance may be obligated to two or more 
leaders, so it is not possible to look upon groups of leaders and followers as mutually 
exclusive segmentary units within settlement group or clan. 

Thirdly, within the clan are the pu minyingk (‘‘ rope holding ”’) “ friendships ” 
or “‘ partnerships ”’ between men of roughly equivalent status who are, most often, 
members of different settlement groups and who are distantly related if related at all 
in terms of known agnatic genealogy. These relationships are sometimes traceable 
ultimately to a tie of cognatic kinship, often through two ancestresses who were true 
or classificatory “ sisters.’”’ Such friendships are not only activated in the Moka. 
Pu minyingk assist each other with other exchange transactions, are often invited 
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to come and eat pork when pigs have been killed, would help each other with house- 
building and similar tasks, and might, if it were convenient, permit each other use of 
garden land and make gardens together. 


It will be seen that all these three types of relationship within the clan which are 
activated by the Moka, between close agnates, leaders and dependents, and full 
exchange partners, are also activated in other contexts. Obviously, the ties between 
close agnates would be extremely important even if the Moka did not exist. It 
could be argued, however, that in the case of the other categories of relationship the 
Moka is the predominant strand, or weighting factor, and that though they would 
possibly exist even without the Moka, it is under present circumstances the Moka 
which lends them their primary significance. It could possibly be argued further 
that the heavy weighting of these two kinds of ties devalues genealogically calculated 
agnatic kinship outside the expanded family or lineage. 


The bearing of the Moka on inter-clan relations may be considered firstly in terms 
of the web of interpersonal ties linking members of different clans ; secondly in terms 
of the co-ordinated activities of the clans as wholes in the festival cycle ; and thirdly 
as relating to the exercise of power and influence outside the clan by individual 
leaders. 

We have seen that the rules of exogamy ensure that every Kyaka has close ties 
with one clan other than his own, that of his mother if he is patrilocally resident, 
or of his father if he is matrilocally resident and primarily identified with his maternal 
kin and clan. This relationship through the mother (or father) is a bond with a 
whole clan to all of whose members he is a “sister’s son” or “ cross-cousin ”’ (or 
“son” and “ brother ’’), though he is specially closely related to a particular family 
or expanded family within it. Also, he recognizes kinship links with the other 
sister’s sons of his mother’s clan, who will be widely scattered through the other clans 
in his social field, and with some of these he may maintain close personal ties. Further, 
almost every man is linked through wife or wives and sisters to certain members of 
at least one other clan and generally of several, as an affine. 


Moka partnerships to a very large extent follow these lines of individual affinity 
and cognatic kinship. The most frequent Moka partnership outside the clan is 
between brothers-in-law or father-in-law and son-in-law, though these are often 
carried over into the succeeding generation so that they then occur between mother’s 
brother and sister’s son and between cross-cousins. Maternal parallel cousins are 
also frequent partners. However, not only in terms of frequency but of content the 
partnerships between affines tend to be the most significant. Also, on the basis of the 
limited case material at my disposal, it seems that if a man over-commits himself and 
is forced to let down some of his partners in order to satisfy others, he is most likely 
to abandon his cross-cousins and other cognates but honour his obligations to his 
brothers-in-law. Here affective sentiments between partners apparently play little 
part ; the decision is, one may suppose, taken because of material necessity, to ensure 
the stability of his marriage, and the long-term benefits of the ties to his children. 
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The Moka then adds extra weight and content to the web of affinal and kinship 
ties between men of different clans, but particularly to the affinal tie.1* In general 
terms it does not affect the categories of direct personal relationships outside the 
clan, but may affect their relative importance as categories, and in individual cases 
allows kinsmen to elaborate very greatly the obligations existing between them. 


However, another point must be considered here. The fact that the Moka is a 
chain of exchange partnerships means that instead of a man being concerned only 
with the actions of his personal affines and cognates outside his clan, he is also affected 
and concerned by the partners of his partners, to whom his solicitory gifts are trans- 
mitted and from whom the main gifts are to come in return. Men are aware of the 
onward links in the Moka chain for several stages in either direction, and are aware 
of the indirect obligations entailed. If there is a dispute over a Moka debt, not only 
do the partners immediately concerned argue it out, but the “ courts” are generally 
attended by several other members of the chain whose interests are involved. It is 
hard to document what bearing this recognition of indirect dependence may have on 
other situations where the indirect partners may be in conflict or require each other’s 
aid. I have observed one case where one Government Headman (Tultul Lengke of 
Roepo Wapisuk) helped conciliate a marital dispute in which another headman 
(the Yalimakali Luluaz), who was an indirect partner of his was involved, in such a 
way that the Moka partnership hingeing on the marriage should not be prejudiced. 
I think one may assume that in general disputes are less likely to be prosecuted to 
extremes where even indirect Moka interests are at stake than they otherwise might 
be. And the recognition of these indirect partnerships is specifically a function of 
the Moka and not of the kinship system as it would be if the Moka did not exist. 


Similarly in its collective aspects the necessity for all Kyaka clans to participate 
and co-ordinate their activities implies recognition of a measure of collective interest 
and a period of peace while preparations are being made. In pre-administration 
(pre-ca. 1947) days, war not only prevented the actual festivals from occurring but 
also prevented the assembly of pigs for exchanges. Wars disrupted the pig-breeding 
cycle, and the settlement of wars and payment of wirgild demanded the expenditure 
of pigs which could therefore not, in most cases, be used in the Moka. Also, Moka 
and other exchanges could not take place between members of groups who had not 
made at least preliminary settlement of wirgild debts outstanding between them.!® 


** It may be argued that in so far as it reinforces the importance of affinal against matri- 
lateral ties, it is a further factor militating against elaborated lineage structure within the clan, 
since it is a well-established fact that matrilateral links within a system of patrilineal descent 

roups have in most cases an j t role in the genealogic segments. Further, 
the stress on the affinal link, which the individual or his family can choose, exercising their choice 
to their own advantage in the competition for status, is also part of a social pattern which favours 
achieved as against ascribed status. 

16 Elkin (1951, pp. 199-200) describes wirgild and ally-compensation payments being made 
at the same time as the Te among the Central Enga. It appears that the Central Enga call both 
the Exchange Festivals and these other payments by the same word, #e, though they do distinguish 
them. Kyaka in contrast reserve the words #e and maku for the ceremonial exchanges and call 
wirgild payments wandepa pu minyilyu (‘‘ wandepa-tree rope I-hold’’). 
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The apparent increasing frequency of Moka cycles in the post-contact period probably 


- reflects as much the cessation of war as the increase in wealth which can be 


incorporated in the exchanges. 


At the present time at least, the Moka is seen by some Kyaka as an institution 
in which they as a people have a collective interest. I heard a speaker in 1959, when 
plans for the 1960 Moka were being discussed, stress that the Wabag (Central Enga) 
Moka was on a tremendous scale, and that it was up to the local kanyi wamb (‘“ in- 
between people,” i.e. people between the Lanim and the Baiyer Rivers) to show that 
they would not be outdone and put on an even better display. 


Lastly, there is the question of leadership or political influence outside the 
confines of the clan and bearing the Moka has on this. Although Kyaka acknowledge 
no personal authority beyond that of the father within the family or extended family, 
the ranking Big Men (nuwmz) can exert influence over a much wider field, and there is 
or was, in pre-contact days before the appointment of Government Headmen some- 
what confused the situation, in most settlement groups and clans a clear ordering of 
the three or four most important individuals. War and the Moka were the two widest 
fields in which individuals achieved their position. A man’s exchange partners outside 
his clan and his net of supporters and partners inside it were necessarily comple- 
mentary. Really important operators in the Moka have to be members of large 
powerful clans. Men who are outstanding in the Moka are renowned over a wide 
area, as were successful war-leaders in pre-contact days, who also had to be members 
of powerful clans. It is hard now to reconstruct precisely how Moka leadership and 
war leadership were related, but it seems that a man’s most stable and valued Moka- 
partnerships were with members of groups whom he could hope to mobilize when 
necessary in the shifting inter-clan alliances which characterized Kyaka war-making. 
Further, war-allies outside the clan were mobilized both by stressing obligations of 
kinship and affinity as such, and by promises of substantial material reward for 
assistance. A man whose Moka credit was good could presumably expect to get 
allies on the second score more easily, for there would be little question about whether 
or not he would be able to recompense them. 


SUMMARY 

I have tried to demonstrate three main ways in which the Moka is of political 
significance. Firstly, the exchanges activate individual relationships of kinship 
and affinity already existing in the social structure, but throw extra weight on certain 
of these and create new extra-kin relations with significant consequences to the 
kinship and descent system as a whole. Secondly, the Moka is a particularly 
important field for individual enterprise in gaining power and prestige in a social 
system where leadership and influence are almost entirely achieved rather than 
ascribed. Thirdly, at the group level, the festival cycle periodically co-ordinates the 
activity of the whole of Kyaka society in a way no other indigenous institution does ; 
and in this, in pre-contact days, it limited the physically and socially destructive 
expression of inter-clan hostility and competition in war. 
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APPENDIX 


I spent thirteen months among the Kyaka between January, 1955, and March, 
1956, and four months between September, 1959, and January, 1960. One main 
cycle of festivals took place, from east to west, in late 1954, another from west to 
east in 1957, while one from east to west had an interrupted start in October, 1959, 
and should be proceeding now in 1960. Thus the only actual main Moka festival I 
have witnessed was at the interrupted commencement of the cycle among the Ramwi 
clan in 1959. In 1955-1956 I gathered some miscellaneous but not very satisfactory 


information about Moka activities and partnerships, but this was a bad time to study 
this topic, as interest in it was then minimal. In 1959, however, very many days of 
the four months I was present were devoted by the local men to Moka preparations— 
the giving of solicitory gifts, building of special houses, driving in of pig-stakes, 
preliminary display of pearlshells, and so on. I was therefore then able to get a 
considerable amount of information about this aspect of the cycle. However, I have 
no direct observations of the third phase of the cycle, when the pigs are killed and the 
pork changes hands. 
RALPH BULMER. 











SOME MODELS FOR THE ANALYSIS OF MARRIAGE-SECTION 
SYSTEMS* 


By E. A. HAMMEL 


HE tormal characteristics of marriage-class, or section, systems have long been 

of interest to anthropologists, and varying analyses have been presented to explain 
the origin and functioning of such systems (e.g. Lawrence, 1937 ; Ruhemann, 1945 ; 
Lawrence and Murdock, 1949 ; Radcliffe-Brown, 1951 ; Lane and Lane, 1956, 1958 ; 
Romney and Epling, 1958; Livingstone, 1959). 

It is the intention of this paper to present a series of models which may be 
employed in the analysis of these systems. The models are based on a few simple 
assumptions which may have empirical validity in particular cases and are conceived 
of as distinct from the empirical systems which they may represent. Some of the 
models may not represent empirical systems at all, although thoroughly implausible 
models have not been included here. This presentation will indicate some of the 
logically necessary consequences of particular models and provide the reader with 
the rules for the derivation of others. The basic assumptions of the suggested models 
(given below) have been made as few and as simple as possible in order to maintain 
diagrammatic simplicity. Occasional contingent propositions, to be employed with 
them, are suggested at points in the text ; the reader, of course, can supply others. 
The combination of basic with contingent propositions leads to a more extended 
set of necessary consequences which are subject to empirical verification. 

The usefulness of the models lies in the fact that their formal and deductive 
character lends itself to a clear appreciation of some of the processes operative in the 
empirical systems to which they may correspond and of the differences between such 
systems. Further, the results of deduction from the basic principles and according 
to the simple diagrams may be compared with existing empirical data or form a guide 
for the collection of further information. If the empirical data do not match the 
deductions from a particular model, that model may be discarded for the case at hand 
or modified until a fit is obtained. If the deductive and empirical bodies of informa- 
tion are in agreement, the model may tentatively be accepted as an adequate formal 
statement of the system. While empirical verification of the deductions is necessary 
for acceptance, a lack of recognition, by a society, of the rules or assumptions of a 
model may or may not constitute grounds for rejection, depending on one’s attitudes 
toward the use of formal models in analysis. 

If an empirical system is divided into explicitly recognized sections, verification 
of the sectional affiliation of individuals, and thus confirmation of some of the logical 


* The author is indebted to Harry W. Basehart and David M. Schneider for their helpful 
criticisms of an earlier draft of this paper. 
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consequences of a model, presents few problems. If the system is not so divided, 
observation of the kin types included under designata, of marriage practices, or of 
other social relationships may suggest whether or not the system conforms to the 
model. Ruhemann (1945) suggests several procedures for matching a model to a 
system. 

The basic assumptions for all models presented here are: (1) that sectional 
organization (including implicit sectional organization) results from the permutation 
of lineal kinship affiliations ; (2) that all groups of affiliates recognized in the model, 
either by virtue of individual or of combined lineal affiliations, are exogamous ; and 
(3) that the entire model is endogamous. These assumptions are approximately 
the same as those employed by Ruhemann (1945) ; it is of further interest that some 
of the logical consequences of these models, using appropriate contingent propositions, 
are similar to those arrived at by Livingstone (1959), although he employed a different 
set of basic assumptions. 


A2~—___ FG0 


FIGURE I. 
A Four-Section Model. 


A Four-Section Model. The simplest model is one based on bilineal descent, 
in which any Ego is affiliated with father’s patriline and mother’s matriline, and in 
which only two patrilines exist (Fig. 1). The four-section system which conforms 
to it has long been recognized, although analyses of it have often been made from 
different assumptions. In the diagram, the two patrilines are designated A and B 
and the two matrilines 1 and 2. The four sections are arranged on two concentric 
circles. It should be noted here that although these concentric circles are intended 
only as diagrammatic conventions they correspond to formal, ego-referent generations. 
Thus, in these models if Ego is on one circle, kinsmen of odd-numbered ascending and 
descending generations will be on the other circle, while kinsmen of even-numbered 
ascending and descending generations (including generation OQ) will be on the same 
circle. Other diagrammatic conventions employed here are as follows : Straight-line 
arrows indicate the shift in section affiliation from father to child ; the movement of 
women at marriage to associate with their husbands is indicated by a line on the 
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circle on which the woman is located. Straight-line arrows are read as: “ A father 
of section X has a child in section Y.” The arrows on the circles are read as: “A 
woman of section X marries a man of section Y.” This being the case, in order to 
find the section affiliation of a woman’s child, it is first necessary to determine the 
affiliation of her husband, and then of his child. (For example, to find FaSiCh, 
trace out FaSiHuCh.) Diagrammatic features are thus kept to a minimum. The 
reader will also note that siblings belong to the same section, although they may 
marry persons from separate sections if unilateral marriage is specified by a contingent 
proposition (see the six- and eight-section models below). 

In the four-section model diagrammed, a male Ego of section A2 would marry 
a woman of section Br, and his child would be in section Ar. A female Ego of 
section A2 would marry a man of section Br, but her child would be in section Bz. 
The son of an A2 male, himself in section Ar as noted, would marry a woman of 
section B2, and his child would be in section A2. A woman of section AI would 
marry a man from section B2 and have a child in section Br. For a male Ego of 
section A2, kin types would be distributed as indicated below. (In this and later 
lists of kin types, the title of the section from which marriageable females come is in 
italic type ; within that section, the kin types of the same formal generation as Ego 
are similarly in italics, and kin types in the formal generations adjacent to Ego’s 
own, if any, are in bold face type. ‘‘Ch’”’ is a “ double” kin type, but use of that 
symbol is constant throughout the paper and does not affect the final arguments.) 


At: Fa, Ch, BrCh, MoMoBrCh, MoFaSiCh, FaFaBrCh, FaMoSiCh, FaBrSoCh, 
MoSiSoCh, FaSiDaCh, MoBrDaCh. 

A2: EGO, FaBrCh, MoSiCh, FaFa, MoMo, SoCh, SiDaCh, BrSoCh, 
FaMoBrDaCh, MoFaSiSoCh, MoMoSiDaCh, MoFaBrDaCh, 
FaFaBrSoCh, FaMoSiSoCh, MoMoBrSoCh, FaFaSiDaCh. 


Bl: FaSiCh, MoBrCh, MoMoSiSoCh, MoFaBrSoCh, FaFaBrDaCh, 
FaMoSiDaCh, MoMoBrDaCh, MoFaSiDaCh, FaFaSiSoCh, 
FaMoBrSoCh, MoFa, FaMo, DaCh, BrDaCh, SiSoCh. 


B2: Mo, SiCh, MoMoSiCh, MoFaBrCh, FaFaSiCh, FaMoBrCh, FaBrDaCh, 
MoSiDaCh, FaSiSoCh, MoBrSoCh. 


Within the limited field of kin types employed (constant for all models presented 
here), 10 are possible spouses within Ego’s own formal generation. Five more kin 
types in the same section are two generations removed from Ego, but the probability 
of marriage with the four women among them would be remote, unless the lack of 
correspondence between formal generation levels and chronological age were very 
great. That lack of correspondence would have to be great enough to allow Ego to 
find a suitable mate in the formal generation level of his own grandchildren or grand- 
parents. The probability of such a lack of correspondence seems sufficiently remote 
to make unnecessary the explicit recognition of formal generation levels and the 
adoption of a rule of marriage proscription between members of alternate formal 
generations as contingent propositions. An alternate set of contingent propositions 
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might be the explicit recognition of formal generation levels, as before, and a rule of 
generation endogamy. The rule of generation endogamy, however, would duplicate 
one consequence of the given model in prohibiting marriages with persons in adjacent 
generations, a possibility already precluded. It also seems unnecessary, on the same 
grounds, to invoke a specific incest rule with regard to certain bilaterally reckoned 
close kin, as FaMo, DaCh, and others. (This is not to say that such additional 
rules might not occur in empirical systems.) 

The model, as has often been noted for four-section systems, however formalized, 
requires marriage with the bilateral first cross-cousin or a person in the same sectional 
relationship to Ego as that cousin. Marriage, then, requires an exchange of women 
between sections, i.e. between patrilines in the same generation. Indeed, the same 
or similar models can be derived by using these consequences as basic assumptions. 


A2 ———— EGO 


A Bilateral Six-Section Model. 


The bilateral character and direct nature of exchange are indicated in the diagram by 
the fact that each circle bears two opposed arrows. It is not possible to distinguish 
MoBrCh from FaSiCh in the model without a specific rule to that effect, since the two 
kin types fall in the same section. Thus, prescriptive unilateral marriage will not 
operate in this model but requires the presence of at least one other patriline. 


If residence in an empirical system corresponding to this model is specified by a 
contingent proposition, so that a married pair and children live with the male agnatic 
kinsmen of the groom, each patriline may also be a local group or a series of local 
groups in a moietal organization. In either case, all males and unmarried females 
coresident with a male Ego A2 would be either of Ar or A2 affiliation. If patriline 
and local group were coterminous, the converse of that statement would also hold, 
i.e. all males and unmarried females of At and Az would be coresident. 


A Bilateral Six-Section Model. If the number of patrilines intersecting with 
two matrilines is three, the resulting model has six, rather than four, sections. There 
are several models possible for six-section arrangements, depending on the rule of 
marriage ; Fig. 2 is a diagram of such a model with bilateral exchange marriage. 
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All diagrammatic conventions are as before, with eligible spouses adjacent on any 
one circle. Since the diagram will not work without an even number of sections on a 
circle, all six sections must be present on each. The arrows indicating the movement 
of women at marriage are specific for the illustrated situation. A, B, and C are 
patrilines ; 1 and 2 are matrilines. 


The reader will note that the arrows indicating the direction of marriage on the 
two circles are “ offset” from each other. The reason for this offset is as follows : 
If the arrows were not offset, so that the indicated Ego of A2 would take a wife from 
B1, as his father did from Bz, the marriage rule would be one of direct exchange (see 
Livingstone, 1959) and would have certain consequences. In the case suggested, 
all of Ego’s relatives would be distributed in sections Ar, A2, Br and B2, just as in 
a four-section model, and patriline C would not be involved in the model at all. 
If patriline C is to be included and direct sister exchange to continue, each section 
ii: each generation would have to be divided in two by the adoption of some additional 
contingent proposition, so that each half of a section would exchange women with 
half of different sections. Thus, in any one generation half the males in section Az 
might exchange women with half the males in section B1, while the other half of 
section A2 would exchange with half of section Cr. With respect to behaviour at 
marriage, the model would have six patrilines and 12 sections. Inclusion of patriline C 
might also be achieved by splitting only one pair of sections, e.g. At—A2, so that 
half of Ar would exchange with patriline B and half with C, and half of Az with B 
and C. The effective result of that procedure would be two four-section systems 
linked by an internally divided set of sections. Neither of these models is considered 
here, since they do not seem particularly likely as empirical systems ; it would be 
difficult to maintain a stable but divided patriline or section, and in the last case, the 
divided sections would probably have to be twice as large as the others in order to 
allow the pairing of spouses. 


Sister-exchange marriage does not result in the behavioural division of sections 
if it is indirect (see again Livingstone, 1959), that is, if Ego takes a wife from the same 
section as FaFa but not from the same patriline as Fa. The indirect character of 
sister exchange is provided diagrammatically by the offset of the arrows in Fig. 2. 
The indicated Ego takes a wife from patriline C, while his father took one from 
patriline B; in both cases, however, marriage was by bilateral exchange. (Ego’s 
sister marries a man from patriline C, but FaSi married a man from patriline B.) 
The kin types for the indicated male Ego of section A2 would be distributed as 
follows : 


At: Fa, MoMoBrDaCh, FaBrSoCh, MoFaSiDaCh, Ch, BrCh, FaFaBrCh, 
FaMoSiCh, MoSiSoCh. 

Az: EGO, FaFa, SoCh, FaBrCh, MoSiCh, MoMoSiDaCh, MoFaBrDaCh, 
FaFaBrSoCh, FaMoSiSoCh, BrSoCh. 

Br: MoBrCh, FaSiCh, MoFa, MoMcSiSoCh, MoFaBrSoCh, DaCh, BrDaCh, 

FaFaBrDaCh, FaMoSiDaCh. 
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B2: Mo, MoMoSiCh, MoFaBrCh, SiDaCh, FaFaSiDaCh, FaMoBrDaCh, 
FaSiSoCh, MoBrSoCh. 

C1: FaFaSiSoCh, FaMoBrSoCh, MoMoBrCh, MoFaSiCh, FaSiDaCh, 
MoBrDaCh, FaMo, SiSoCh. 

C2: MoMo, MoMoBrSoCh, FaMoBrCh, MoFaSiSoCh, SiCh, FaFaSiCh, 
FaBrDaCh, MoSiDaCh. 


Several features of this model are of particular interest. First, it involves a 
considerable departure from the content of patrilines in a four-section model. Ten 
kin types, nine of which may be male, which were included in Ego’s patriline in a 
four-section model, are here absent, and two which were not included in the four- 
section model are so included. The net difference is one of the loss of eight kin types, 
seven of which may be male. A second feature of interest is the extreme restriction 
of eligible spouses within Ego’s own formal generation; there are only two, rather 
than the ro of a four-section model. In contrast to the four-section model, however, 
there appear in the eligible section four kin types which are in a formal generation 
adjacent to Ego’s own, as well as two which are two generations removed. As 
suggested earlier, kin types two generations removed would be marriageable only 
if the lack of correspondence between formal, ego-referrent, generation level and 
chronological generation level were very great. The kin types only one generation 
removed, however, might very easily be marriageable in terms of the matching of 
chronological ages. 

The fact that sections may include kin types of adjacent formal generations is a 
function of the arrangement of all six sections on each of the circles, since each circle 
then bears both sections of any patriline. The co-existence of both sections in the 
same generation is not precluded in empirical four- and eight-section systems but is a 
necessary feature in this and other models of six-section systems presented here. 
(I have been unable to eliminate this feature of the six-section models but cannot 
be sure that it is not simply a function of the diagram without being necessary in all 
possible representations. For the purposes of this discussion, however, I assume that 
the feature is logically necessary.) 


The presence of kin types of the appropriate section in adjacent generations 
in this model ameliorates the restriction of eligible spouses. If the possibility of 
out-of-generation marriages did not exist, this model would probably not work as an 
empirical system, the restriction of eligible spouses being too great. It is of interest 
that the restriction and its amelioration are “ built into”’ the model. 


A Matrilateral Six-Section Model. Another six-section model, similar to the 
first, can be represented in the same diagrammatic fashion, but with the additional 
stricture that women may marry only in one direction around both circles. In other 
terms, the rule specifies matrilateral cross-cousin marriage. Thus, FaSiCh is no longer 
in the same section as MoBrCh. Since Ego must marry a woman from mother’s 
patriline, the model represents a matrilateral connubium, and the movement of 
women is the same in all generations. Figure 3 represents such a model. 
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For a male Ego of affiliation A2, kin types would be distributed as follows : 


At: Fa, Ch, BrCh, MoFaSiCh, FaFaBrCh, FaMoSiCh, FaBrSoCh, MoSiSoCh, 
MoBrDaCh. 

A2: EGO, FaFa, FaBrCh, MoSiCh, MoMoSiDaCh, MoFaBrDaCh, MoFaSiSoCh, 
FaFaBrSoCh, FaMoSiSoCh, FaMoBrDaCh, SoCh, BrSoCh. 

B1: MoBrCh, MoMoSiSoCh, MoFaBrSoCh, MoMoBrDaCh, FaMoBrSoCh, 
FaSiDaCh, MoFa, FaMo. 

B2: SiDaCh, FaFaSiDaCh, Mo, MoMoSiCh, MoFaBrCh, FaMoBrCh, 
MoBrSoCh. 

C1: FaSiCh, DaCh, BrDaCh, SiSoCh, MoMoBrCh, FaFaBrDaCh, FaMoSiDaCh, 
MoFaSiDaCh, FaFaSiSoCh. 

C2: MoMoBrSoCh, MoMo, SiCh, FaFaSiCh, FaBrDaCh, MoSiDaCh, FaSiSoCh. 


Az -=———£E60 


FIGURE 3. 
A Matrilateral Six-Section Model. 


This six-section matrilateral model departs less from the four-section model than 
does the six-section indirect exchange model. Only six kin types, five of which may 
be male, are absent from Ego’s patriline of a four-section model, and eligible spouses 
number five in Ego’s own generation, with an additional kin type one generation 
removed ; six kin types are thus eligible in both models. 


Since the model represents a matrilateral connubium, marriage is theoretically 
“in a circle’ between the patrilines, whether these are considered only as descent 
groups or, with some contingent proposition, as residence or property groups. In an 
empirical system of sufficient size, one might therefore expect some degree of strati- 
fication (Leach, 1951), although the expectable nature of such stratification in a 
model of small scope, such as this one, is not clear. 


A Patrilateral Six-Section Model. If the contingent proposition regulating 
marriage in the last model is changed, so that it remains unilateral but specifies that 
Ego not take a wife from mother’s patriline, patrilateral cross-cousin marriage is 
prescribed. The diagrammatic representation of patrilateral cross-cousin marriage 


— 
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is achieved by having the women on one of the concentric circles marry only in one 
direction and the women on the other circle only in the opposite direction. Figure 4 
represents such a model. 


A2—+——-—60 


FIGURE 4. 
A Patrilateral Six-Section Model. 


The kin types for the indicated male Ego of affiliation A2 would be distributed 
as follows : 


At: Fa, FaBrSoCh, MoSiSoCh, MoMoBrCh, FaMoSiCh, FaSiDaCh, Ch, BrCh, 
FaFaBrCh. 

A2: EGO, FaBrCh, MoSiCh, FaFa, MoMo, FaFaBrSoCh, MoFaBrDaCh, 
FaFaSiDaCh, MoMoSiDaCh, MoMoBrSoCh, FaMoSiSoCh, BrSoCh, 
SiDaCh, SoCh. 

Br: MoBrCh, MoFa, MoFaBrSoCh, FaFaSiSoCh, MoFaSiDaCh, MoMoSiSoCh, 
SiSoCh. 

B2: Mo, FaBrDaCh, MoSiDaCh, MoFaBrCh, FaFaSiCh, MoMoSiCh, MoBrSoCh, 
FaMoBrDaCh, SiCh. 

C1: FaSiCh, FaFaBrDaCh, MoMoBrDaCh, FaMoSiDaCh, FaMoBrSoCh, 
MoFaSiCh, MoBrDaCh, FaMo, BrDaCh, DaCh. 

C2: FaMoBrCh, MoFaSiSoCh, FaSiSoCh. 


The patrilateral six-section model appears to be workable ; FaSiCh and MoBrCh 
are in different sections and distinguishable in formal terms. (See Needham, 1958, 
for a contrary opinion and Livingstone, 1959, for another workable patrilateral 
model, different from the above.) Particular features of the model must be noted, 
however. As suggested for the other six-section models, the presence of kin types 
from adjacent generations in the same section and the availability of spouses in 
adjacent generations are a function of the arrangement of all six sections on each 
concentric circle. As in the indirect exchange model, there is an alternation of 
patrilines providing women to father and son. In both models (Figs. 2 and 4) the 
indicated Ego takes a wife from C1 and has a mother in B2. The similarity between 
the models stops here. In the bilateral model, members of the same section will 
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always take wives from the same section, so that sections are associated in continually 
exchanging pairs. In the unilateral model (Fig. 4) Ego will have a kinsman of the 
same patriline but opposite section (i.e. of father’s section) in the same generation as 
himself, but that kinsman will not take a wife from the same patriline as Ego’s 
father. He will take one, instead, from the same patriline which provided Ego with 
a wife. Thus, instead of sections being associated in continually exchanging pairs, 
all members of any patriline in one generation, regardless of matrilineal affiliation, 
will take wives from the same patriline. In adjacent generations, members of that 
same patriline take wives from the other patriline. It is not necessary, however, 
that formal generations be explicitly recognized, since the situation for any Ego is 
clear: he cannot marry a woman of his own patriline or matriline ; thus only two 
kinds of spouse are available—from the other matriline and from one of the other two 
patrilines. Since members of mother’s patriline are additionally prohibited, only one 
kind of spouse remains—from the other matriline and the third patriline. If bilateral 
exchange is excluded, the model operates as given. If residence were patrilocal and 
if there existed little or no lack of correspondence between formal generation level 
and age, so that all co-resident males of a section would marry at about the same time, 
a patrilateral rule would result in a unified local group in each generation with respect 
to wife-giving and wife-taking. An indirect bilateral exchange rule would divide 
it by sections but would prescribe uniform behaviour for co-members of a section 
regardless of generation. That division might not be excessively disruptive, since 
it would operate along a formally defined cleavage. 


Some other features of the model are also worthy of note. It involves the least 
departure from the arrangement of kin types in a four-section system. Only four 
kin types, all of which might be male, are absent from Ego’s patriline of a four-section 
system, and the model provides seven eligible spouses, five in Ego’s own formal 
generation and two adjacent to it. (As before, kin types eligible by reason of section 
affiliation but more than one ego-referent generation removed are not considered 
eligible.) 

A Bilateral Eight-Section Model. Eight-section models can also be formed from 
the permutations of lineal kinship affiliations, for example, by the intersection of 
four patrilines and two matrilines, or of four matrilines and two patrilines. The 
former is the point of departure here ; see Ruhemann (1945) for a discussion of the 
consequences of reversal of the number of patrilines and matrilines.* A schematic 
representation of such a model is given in Fig. 5. The patrilines are A, B, C and D; 


* Eight-section models can also be constructed on the principle of the intersection of three 
specific, non-lineal, kinship affiliations when there are two possibilities for each affiliation, e.g. 
A/a, B/b, C/c, since 28=8. Specific affiliations might be, for example, with FaFa, MoMo and 
MoFa (but not MoBr) for any Ego. One such model is identical with the eight-section indirect 
exchange model given below in many respects; another places Ego in the same section as 
FaFaFaFa rather than in the same section as FaFa. Within each of these models, matrilines and 
patrilines have the same “ periodicity,” although the cycling period varies between the two 
(see Ruhemann, 1945). Although these models are formally workable, they are not presented 


here, since the social realities necessary for their operation in empirical systems do not seem 
plausible. 
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the matrilines are 1 and 2. Other graphic conventions are the same as before, and 
the diagram is specific for the indicated Ego with respect to his choice of spouse. 

The contingent proposition specifying marriage in this model prescribes indirect 
sister exchange ; direct sister exchange would have the same divisive consequences 
here as in the six-section model discussed above. Marriage here is thus by bilateral 
exchange, with members of the same section always exchanging wives with members 
of one other section. Ego, however, exchanges with a different patriline than does 
his father, and all patrilines are thus included in the model. There appears to be 
more latitude for “ choice” in this model than in the six-section exchange diagram. 
In that model, since members of Ego’s patriline and mother’s patriline were pro- 
hibited as spouses, only one patriline remained as an exchange partner. In this 
model, two patrilines remain, but once an initial choice is made and the exchange 
relationship established, the model operates without further choice. 


A’ <—— E60 


Y 
Al 


FIGURE 5. 
A Bilateral Eight-Section Model. 


The kin types for a male Ego of section A2 in such a model would be distributed 
as follows : 


At: Fa, Ch, BrCh, FaFaBrCh, FaMoSiCh, FaBrSoCh, MoSiSoCh. 

A2: EGO, FaBrCh, MoSiCh, FaFa, MoMoSiDaCh, SoCh, FaFaBrSoCh, 
MoFaBrDaCh, FaMoSiSoCh, BrSoCh. 

Br: FaSiCh, MoBrCh, MoMoSiSoCh, FaMoSiDaCh, MoFa, MoFaBrSoCh, 
DaCh, BrDaCh, FaFaBrDaCh. 

B2: Mo, MoMoSiCh, FaSiSoCh, MoBrSoCh, MoFaBrCh. 

Cr: MoMoBrCh, MoFaSiCh, FaSiDaCh, MoBrDaCh. 

C2: MoMo, FaFaSiDaCh, SiDaCh, MoMoBrSoCh, MoFaSiSoCh, FaMoBrDaCh. 

D1: FaFaSiSoCh, MoMoBrDaCh, MoFaSiDaCh, FaMoBrSoCh, SiSoCh, 
FaMo. 

D2: FaMoBrCh, FaFaSiCh, SiCh, MoSiDaCh, FaBrDaCh. 


The eight-section indirect exchange model departs more from the four-section 
model than any other considered thus far. Ten kin types, of which nine may be 
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male, are absent from Ego’s patriline of the four-section model, so that Ego’s local 
group, if patrilocal, would be of more restricted membership. In addition, this model 
provides only four eligible spouses, all of whom are in Ego’s own formal generation. 
There is no possibility of ameliorating the restriction by marriage with a person 
of eligible affiliation from an adjacent formal generation, since these are not found 
within the kinship field employed here (or, presumably, in extensions of that field). 

A Matrilateral Eight-Section Model. As was the case with six-section systems, 
a less restrictive model may be achieved by the employment of a contingent proposition 
specifying unilateral rather than bilateral marriage exchange. If the prescription is 
matrilateral, women in the diagram (Fig. 6) will move in the same direction at 
marriage in all generations. The diagram represents a matrilateral connubium, 
although no features of stratification can be specified for it. 


A2 ~——_ £60 
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FIGURE 6. 
A Matrilateral Eight-Section Model. 


The kin types for a male Ego of affiliation A2 would be distributed as follows : 


At: Fa, Ch, BrCh, MoFaSiCh, FaFaBrCh, FaMoSiCh, FaBrSoCh, MoBrDaCh, 
MoSiSoCh. 

A2: EGO, FaBrCh, MoSiCh, MoMoSiDaCh, FaFaBrSoCh, FaFa, SoCh, 
BrSoCh, FaMoSiSoCh, MoFaBrDaCh, MoFaSiSoCh, FaMoBrDaCh. 

Bl: MoBrCh, MoFaBrSoCh, FaMoBrSoCh, MoMoSiSoCh, MoMoBrDaCh, 
MoFa, FaMo. 

B2: Mo, MoMoSiCh, MoFaBrCh, FaMoBrCh, MoBrSoCh. 

C1: MoMoBrCh, FaSiDaCh. 

C2: MoMo, SiDaCh, FaFaSiDaCh, MoMoBrSoCh. 

Dir: FaSiCh, DaCh, BrDaCh, SiSoCh, FaFaBrDaCh, FaMoSiDaCh, 
MoFaSiDaCh, FaFaSiSoCh. 

D2: SiCh, FaFaSiCh, FaBrDaCh, MoSiDaCh, FaSiSoCh. 


With respect to the four-section model, this eight-section matrilateral model 
has the same effect on the membership of Ego’s patriline as did matrilateral marriage 
with six sections, removing the same kin types, five of which may be male. Regula- 
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al tion of marriage is almost identical in the two matrilateral models, prescribing marriage 
el with the same kin types, except in the one case in which the six-section model makes 
available an additional kin type one generation removed from Ego. 
mn 
a A Patrilateral Eight-Section Model. If the contingent proposition regulating 
) oF marriage in a unilateral eight-section model specifies patrilateral marriage, so that 
Ego’s choice of spouse is restricted to persons outside mother’s patriline, women in 
S, ‘ : : es. ; : : 
the diagram (Fig. 7) move in one direction on one circle at marriage and in the other 
v9 direction on the other circle. Members of the same section will always take wives 
i" from the same section, but members of opposite sections of the same patriline will 
, take wives from different patrilines. 
Al 
Bi/---» [62 D2] —e/p) 
Ct 
C2 
FIGURE 7. 
A Patrilateral Eight-Section Model. 
The kin types for a male Ego of section A2 in such a model would be distributed 
as follows : 
ne At: Fa, Ch, BrCh, FaFaBrCh, FaSiDaCh, FaMoSiCh, FaBrSoCh, MoSiSoCh, 
h, MoMoBrCh. 
A2: EGO, FaBrCh, MoSiCh, MoMo, FaFa, MoMoSiDaCh, FaFaBrSoCh, 
h, FaFaSiDaCh, SiDaCh, MoFaBrDaCh, MoMoBrSoCh, FaMoSiSoCh, 
| SoCh, BrSoCh. 
h, Br: MoFa, MoMoSiSoCh, MoBrCh, FaFaSiSoCh, MoFaBrSoCh, SiSoCh, 
MoFaSiDaCh. 
Bz: Mo, MoMoSiCh, FaFaSiCh, MoFaBrCh, SiCh, FaBrDaCh, MoSiDaCh, 
MoBrSoCh. 
C1: MoFaSiCh, MoBrDaCh. 
h, C2: MoFaSiSoCh, FaMoBrDaCh. 
D1: FaMoBrSoCh, MoMoBrDaCh, FaSiCh, FaFaBrDaCh, FaMoSiDaCh, 
FaMo, DaCh, BrDaCh. 
= D2: FaMoBrCh, FaSiSoCh. 
Be This model exists in the same relationship to the patrilateral six-section model 


as the eight-section matrilateral model did to its six-section counterpart. The same 
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four kin types, all of which may be male, are removed from Ego’s patriline of a four- 
section model by virtue of the patrilateral prescription, and the same kin types are 
marriageable, although the six-section model again provides eligible spouses in a 
formal generation adjacent to Ego’s own. 


Like the six-section patrilateral model, this one appears to be workable. It 
differs from its bilateral indirect exchange counterpart only by virtue of its uni- 
laterality. In both models, members of any section will always take wives from the 
same section, and members of opposite sections of the same patriline will take wives 
from different patrilines. The eight-section model differs from the six-section in 
that the additional complexities attendant upon inclusion of all sections on each 
circle are not introduced. This is not to say that an empirical eight-section system 
with patrilateral marriage could not have members of opposite sections of the same 
patriline marrying at the same time. In fact, it is very likely that that might be the 
case. As noted for six-section systems, if the patrilines were coterminous with local 
groups, half of a local group would take women from some other local group, and the 
other half would take women from yet another. The members of these two halves 
of the local group, in either of the eight-section systems, however, would be in a 
Fa-Ch relationship in terms of formal generation level. Since father and child are 
already separable on formal grounds, this difference in their behaviour at marriage 
need not be considered a newly divisive influence in the structure of the model (or 
system). 


CONCLUSIONS 

As was suggested in the introduction to this paper, the models presented may 
have some utility as analytic devices with existing empirical data or as heuristic 
ones for the gathering of further information. The logical consequences of the 
models may be expanded by the addition of contingent propositions to provide 
further checks on the possible correspondences between models and empirical systems. 
Such additional propositions on the nature of marriage regulation are necessary for 
the operation of all but the four-section model; others, such as those concerning 
locality groupings, are not necessary but simply expand the field of verifiable 
consequences. 

Certain formal similarities and differences between models have also been made 
clear. For example, direct bilateral exchange in a model with more than four sections 
requires a division of the sections which cannot be defined in terms of the propositions 
employed in the construction of the model. Some additional contingent propositions 
must be adduced in order to split the sections in a consistent fashion. Such a split 
might be dysfunctional in an empirical system and lead to the establishment of a 
different arrangement of descent groups. The functional or dysfunctional character 
of the split would depend, however, on the contingent proposition which effected it, 
as well as on other conditions operative in the empirical system. 


Among the remaining models, the six- and eight-section arrangements differ 
principally in that the former provide eligible spouses in an ego-referent generation 
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TABLE I. 





Four-Section Six-Section Six-Section Six-Section 
Direct. Indirect. Matrilateral. Patrilateral. 
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adjacent to Ego’s own, while the latter do not. This provision is a result of the 
necessary inclusion of all six sections in a diagrammatic generation, so that members 
of opposite sections of a patriline will not always be in a Fa-Ch, or at least elder- 
younger, relationship. If marriage in a six-section system is patrilateral, the patriline 
is united in its source of women in each generation ; if marriage is by exchange, the 


patriline is split. Such a split might be dysfunctional, but that judgment ought not § 


to be made without reference to other features of an empirical system. 

The number of sections available in a model for the distribution of kin types is 
obviously a function of the number of intersecting descent lines (given our original 
assumptions), but the kin types removed from what Ego’s patriline would have been 


in a four-section model are a function of the rule of marriage prescription, regardless } 


of the number of sections in the more complex model. If we leave aside the “ extra” 
eligible spouses in adjacent generations which are provided by six-section models, 
any particular unilateral description will also retain the same kin types in wife’s 
patriline and remove the same kin types which were present in wife’s patriline of a 
four-section model. The situation is somewhat different with indirect exchange 
models ; here, the same kin types are removed from wife’s patriline of a four-section 
system but two which are retained in wife’s patriline with eight sections are thrown 
into Ego’s patriline with six sections. The same kin types are affected by the indirect 
exchange prescription, regardless of the number of sections, but in different ways. 
These relationships are specified for particular models and kin types in Table 1. 


It is clear from the foregoing that, if an empirical system shifts from corres- 
pondence with one model to correspondence with another, certain consequences are 
entailed. The particular readjustments in a system which result from a change in 
number of descent lines or of marriage prescription will differ according to the specific 
change made as well to the model constituting the point of departure for change. 
As an example, we may take a four-section direct exchange model as a convenient 
(and traditional) point of departure. The greatest formal readjustment, both with 
respect to the number of eligible spouses and the membership of Ego’s patriline, 
would be involved in a shift to an eight-section indirect exchange system. The 
least readjustment with respect to the membership of Ego’s patriline would be involved 
in a shift to any patrilateral system, and the least readjustment in the number of 
eligible spouses would be involved in a shift to a patrilateral six-section system. 
These relationships are summarized in Table 2, with a four-section direct exchange 
model as the base of comparison ; other relationships for different bases of comparison 
may be derived from Table 1. 


The degree of formal readjustment involved in a shift from one kind of system 
to another might seem to provide a clue to the nature of historical change from any 
system assumed to be temporally precedent to others. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that the advantages and disadvantages of particular shifts may not be 
functions of the degree of formal readjustment at all, but rather of the socio-cultural 
and natural environmental conditions under which change may occur. For example, 
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if one assumes a four-section system as historically basic and considers the degree of 
formal adjustment involved in any change as inversely related to the probability of 
its occurrence, the eight-section indirect exchange system would appear to be the 
least possible selection. It is a comment on purely logico-historical arguments, 
however, that such eight-section systems do not seem to be uncommon and may 
very well have developed in such a fashion. The features of major social reorganiza- 
tion involved might well be advantageous under particular conditions. If both 


TABLE 2. 


Number of Kin Types Eligible as Spouses and Excluded from Ego’s Patriline. 
(Four-section Model as Base of Comparison.) 














Six- Six- Six- Eight- Eight- Eight- 
Four- Section | Section | Section | Section | Section | Section 
Section. Bi- Matri- Patri- Bi- Matri- Patri- 
lateral. lateral. lateral. lateral. lateral. lateral. 
Eligible as spouses : 
In generation .. 10 2 5 5 4 5 5 
In adj. generation ° 4 I 2 fe) ° ° 
Total ax b Ce) 6 6 7 4 5 5 
Excluded from Ego’s 
patriline : 
sot... a ° 8 6 4 10 6 4 
Males a a ° 7 5 4 9 5 4 


























population and territory were expanding, for example, and if residence were 
patrilocally determined, such a shift would conveniently reduce the size of the local 
groups without altering the rule of residence. Likewise, if population were expanding, 
a reduction in the number of kin types eligible as spouses would not make the system 
unworkable. 

The foregoing statements on divisive influences and on formal readjustments 
must be taken as indications of latent possibilities in empirical systems, possibilities 
which may be realized or not, depending on associated empirical conditions. This 
formal analysis of section systems has its principal utility, then, in the study of 
currently operative social systems or in the study of change conducted with some 
knowledge of other variables impinging on them. 
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MYTHS AND TALES OF THE NUNGGUBUYU, S.E. ARNHEM LAND 
By A. CAPELL 


INTRODUCTION 

HE Nunggubuyu (nuygu’buju) tribe occupies the area along the course of the 

Rose River in South-eastern Arnhem Land. At the present time they may number 
about 300. They speak a language belonging to the group of multiple-classifying 
languages, an outline of which was given by the present writer in Oceania, Vol. XII, 
No. 4, pp. 379-382. No study has been made of them anthropologically, and now 
that the processes of acculturation have reached them through the combined agencies 
of mission and government, such a study has become increasingly desirable. 

Although their main habitat is the basin of the Rose River, they occupy Bickerton 
Island as well. From this point they have been for an unknown length of time in 
contact with the people of Groote Eylandt. At the present day a number of Bickerton 
Islanders will be found either at Angurugu or at Ambagamba, the two stations of 
the Church Missionary Society on Groote Eylandt, but the contacts long antedate 


the period of European occupation. Apart from a general similarity in linguistic 
structure, the common possession of a moiety system, and similar kinship systems, 
there is not a great deal shared between the two peoples and nothing that can logically 
be attributed to borrowing. The general pattern of mythology and ceremonial life 
seems to be different in each case. 


To the south of Rose River country are the Wandarang and Ngandi tribes, 
and there is much closer linkage with these, especially the former, than with Groote 
Eylandt. The languages are not only of the same pattern, but there is a considerable 
lexical agreement especially with Wandarang, but not a great deal with Andilyaugwa 
(Groote Eylandt). To the north of the Nunggubuyu are the Wulamba or Murngin 
tribes. These belong to a completely different linguistic group but there is some 
cultural overlap between them and the Rose River peoples. 


Nunggubuyu society is divided into matrilineal exogamous moieties known as 
Man'daridja and Man'da:juy. These are quite clearly the Jiridja and Dua of the 
Wulamba group. The moieties on Groote Eylandt are quite differently named— 
“our side’”’ and “ their side.” In the Nunggubuyu system, however, there is no 
overlapping with section or subsection arrangements. In point of fact the com- 
parative lateness of the subsection system in S.E. Arnhem Land is shown by the 
ease with which members of those tribes who work on it will make transfers into 
terms of Jiridja and Dua when asked to compare an institution of their own with 
one in another tribe. Especially is this so in the assignment of culture-heroes to one 
or other moiety. 

c 
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Ritual life bears witness to the mainland affiliations of the Nunggubuyu. The pray 
chief ceremonies are shared with Wulamba tribes; the Ma’dajin, for instance, is onal 
identified by informants with the Northern [arag (Warner’s Nara), and the aan 
Nunggubuyu madajin is probably to be collated with the Wandarang form of the initial 
tite. , : , The n 

Totemic ceremonies in general are called ruygwal, “ big thing,” the term being saul 
used as a Class VI noun in the form ana’ruygwal, “ the big thing.” Totemic centres (king! 
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are shared between the moieties. Each person has his own “country,” called 
(ana)lal or (ana)ya:, with which his totem is linked. In these countries there are 
numerous sacred or taboo places (wu’gudig), which the totemite alone can visit when 
initiated. For every other person the response is ‘jagi ‘yawuni, “‘I can’t see it.” 
The myths given below will instance association of place, totems and rites in a number 
of cases. The mouth of the Rose River is called Numbulwar ; the place is a jimudari 
(kingfish) centre. Similarly Walddar has landurg (dog) as its totemic creature. In 
most cases the sacred site itself is a ma’buvugu (well), really a waterhole, though the 
term is usually translated “ well” in the local pidgin. The totem itself is said not 
to be taboo as far as killing and eating are concerned : a woman goes to the totemic 
“ well”’ but cannot drink the water from it. 

The kinship and social organization will not be discussed in this article. Suffice 
it to say that the type marriage is with m.m.b.d.d., within the moiety pattern ; there 
are four lines of descent reckoned, and in the terminology an equivalence of alternate 
generations. Sex distinction in kinship terms is frequently a matter of noun-class 
prefix, and the term without such a prefix expresses only status. On the other hand. 
there are certain terms used only by men or women, not by both. 


The mythology of the Nunggubuyu fits into the general pattern of Australian 
mythology. Some of the rites are clearly importations : for instance the Gunabibj 
is an important ceremony which is known to have originated elsewhere, although it 
has spread widely in North Australia. For details see R. M. Berndt’s Kunapipi. 


The texts given here fall into two classes—those connected with the sacred and those 
connected with the secular side of life. The sacred texts are given first under the 
title “‘ myths,” the secular after these under the title “tales.” All are given in the 
form of interlinear texts, followed by a free translation and notes. 


ParT I. MyTus 
(1) Dalmunggururu: The Lizard 

This is an important myth in that it ascribes to the leading character the 
institution of the two moieties and the introduction of the bullroarer as property 
of the Manda:juy or Dua moiety. At the same time it has been a difficult story to 
record, and considerable discussion amongst the narrators took place before a text 
was arrived at. Even yet there seems to be possible confusion in parts of it which 
really lie beyond Nunggubuyu territory. The confusion arose when the story as 
originally given me in 1941 was re-read to another group of informants in 1958 and 
was by them declared to be incorrect. The difficulty arises through confusion with 
several other stories whose actors meet at a spot on the north bank of the Roper 
River about midway between its mouth and the Mission Station. The chief places 
involved are clear enough and these are marked on the map. Some uncertainties 
remain, e.g. the apparent duplication of the plague of mosquitoes. After Nadbandjula 
(Kangaroo Island) is reached, there are apparently other stories whose action took 
place on the north side of the river opposite this island, and the change of singular 
(referring to Dalmunggururu) to the plural seems to imply contact between her and 
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them. The aboriginal informants failed to disentangle the events, completely and 
were clearly in difficulty about them. The resultant text reads as follows: 


Dalmuygururu wanimandin Mandaridja Manda:juy. Mamuna 
Lizard made-them-two Mandaridja and Mandayung. Male-Bullroarer 
Manda:juy nuwandjilira. Lurumara yilalagin, Wudjuy 
Mandayung (moiety) tabu-to-boys. Blue-Mud-Bay(1) she-reached, Cape 
yirigay,  yiyari, yilalagin Randjiridj jami jami jami jami jami yijari, 
Barrow(2), she-went, she-reached Randjiridj five days she-went, 
yilalagin Waragara:wina yiwulwuljini. Dijajiginit, yijambin, 
she-reached (4) she-painted-herself. She-danced, she-said, 
Daramamuna. Jaga yujati = yinadjgin. “ Jo:, wili. Dambalagin.” 
“T am a bullroarer.’’ Then she-went sunburned. “ Yes, ready. I-shall-get-up.”’ 
Djilalagin yamugigadj. Numbulwar  yigara:djin jadjdpil. 
She-got-up in-morning. Rose River(5) she-crossed-over this-side (S.). 
Dijangajaygi Jaynulgoranjuy. Darugalidj yuray, yadugu, 
She-walked-on (to) Yanyulgoranyung(6). Dugong  she-killed rope, 
vadar, djimindi ; yuan, ytlalagin Wijagiba. [jijari,  yiwargay, 
dugong-spear harpoon ;_ she-went, she-reached(7). She-went, she-threw 
yiwulwuljint, yijajigin yamugidjgadj, yilalagin. Dijan 
(spear), she-painted-herself, she-danced in-the-morning, she-arrived. She-went (to) 
‘Arurururu. )ilalagin, vyigara:djin, yidadin Bargudjadja, 
Arurururu(8). She-arrived, she-crossed she-came-up-to Bargudjadja(g), 
niwargay. Dijajigint, yilalagin Nadbandjula. 
she-swung-it. She-danced, she-reached Kangaroo Island(r10). 
Dilalagin Walyini. Anubagala Gadjalamiy. Bagu wurubuljini 
She-reached Walngiri(11). Thence (to) Gadjalamir. There they-performed 
anagurgt. Bagu wurajigint. Bagu mula warajiban waratani 
(ceremony). There they-danced. There mosquitoes they-caught they-killed 
baguwugidj. Wuruwulanbadj wuruwuriman. Adaba wiriyaray. Anubagala 
there-only. Three got-away. Now they-speared-her. Thence 
Balanburimi bagu wuruburuyan. Anubagala niyawin anbad). 
(to) Balanburimi there they-camped. Thence __he-lay-down one. 
Winiwulawa winijaygr Galgalguwadja. Wayinan namilju, wiyijaygi. 
They-two-women went-on (to) Galgaiguwadja. They-saw bonefish, they-two (f.)- 
“ Djuwi ! Nimbinivuma ! Dajawin anani analal.’’ Anubagala 
went-on. “Off! Out-you-(two)-go !_ I-lie-down (at) this place.”” Thence 
argalinju. I)jiwumandin wildji yidadin Wadayadja, wildji wirig 
westwards. She-made island she-came-up-to Long-Billabong, island hillock 
yiwumandin. I[jidadin walbandjama Jimurinjuga. D)ilalagin 
she-made. She-came-up-to the-ridge of Yimurinyuga(1z). She-arrived-at 
Walgundu. Ijiwargay, yrwulwuljint, yilalagin yamugidjgad). 
St. Vidgeons. She-swung-it, she-painted-herself, she-got-up away. 
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Mula minyu nuwa'ya, yiruman Jumandji. DTjiburayan, yyari, 
Mosquitoes at-night bit-her, she-went Nutwood Downs.  She-rested, she-went, 
yilalagin. Da:djal yiwumandin. Damugidjgadj wulalman, yilalagin 
she-arrived. A-spring she-made. Away at-dawn, she-reached 
Jumbulut. “ Dajuwagu Waradawarada anant. Wa argalingt 
Hodgson Downs. “ I-call-it Barkley-Tableland this. Well, west 
mandusnay.” 

let-us-two-go.” 

Anubagala Malindja wiyidjalbudin, wiyidadin. 

Thence Newcastle-Waters they-two (f.)-descended, they-two (f.)-came-up. 
Dara’andji wintjamidjgan, “ Nimbinitumay ; yajawi anani analal.”’ 
Jabiru said-to-them-two (fem.), “Go on; I-lie this place.” 
Wiytjangt Boroygoro.  Bagu wiyiburayan Wiyidjayi. Juwangunjuy 
They-two-went (to) Boronggoro. There they-two (f.)-camped. Old-men 
anadji wanijamidjgan: “‘ Nimbinirumay.” Wiyijangi jani ana‘ala. “ Jadjt 
of-here said-to-them: “Go on.” They-two-went that river. “ Here 
nayubura.” Jadji Baljura. 
let-us-two-camp.” Here Balyura. 


Free Translation. 

“It was Lizard who made the two moieties, Mandaridja and Mandayung. The 
male bullroarer (Mandayung) is tabu to boys. She left Blue Mud Bay and proceeded 
to Cape Barrow. She went on and reached Randjiridj, on Rose River. Going on 
for five days she reached Aragarayuna, also on the Rose River. She painted herself 
and danced, saying, ‘I am a bullroarer.’ Then she went on, getting sunburned. 
“Yes; ready; I will get up.’ She got up in the morning and went as far as 
Numbulwar (near the mouth of the Rose River). She crossed over to this (i.e. the 
south) side and walked on to Yangulgoranyung. She killed dugong with rope and 
dugong spear, and harpoon. She went on until she reached Wiyagiba (at the mouth 
of the Roper River). She walked and threw spears. She painted herself and danced. 
In the morning she reached Aruru. Arriving there she crossed the (Roper) River 
and reached Bargudjadja. There she swung the bullroarer and danced. She reached 
Kangaroo Island. 

“She reached Walngiri, and then went on to Gidjalamir. There they performed 
a ceremony ; there they danced. There they caught mosquitoes and killed them. 
Three (mosquitoes) got away. Now they attacked her. They went on to Balanburimi 
and camped there. One of them lay down there. 

“The two women went on as far as Galgalguwadja. They saw bonefish. The 
women went on. ‘ Off! Out you two go! This is my resting place’ (he said), 
so they went on westwards. She made an island. She came up to Long Billabong 
and she made a hillock oa the island (?). She came up to Yimurinyuga Ridge. She 
arrived at Walgundu (St. Vidgeons Station). She swung the bullroarer and painted 
herself. She got up and took the bullroarer away. At night the mosquitoes bit 
her, so she went to Yunandji (Nutwood Downs). After resting there she went on 
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and made a spring. She took the bullroarer away in the early morning and reached 
Yunbul (Hodgson Downs). ‘I’ll call this Waradawarada’ she said. ‘Come, let us 
go on westwards.’ So they came down to Newcastle Waters and arrived there. 
Jabiroo said to them two: ‘Go away! This is my resting place!’ So they went on 
to Boronggoro and camped there. Old men of the place said to them: ‘Go on!’ 
They went on to a certain river. ‘Let us camp here,’ they said. The place was 
Balyuru (near Elsie Station).”’ 

The beginning of this story is clearly the more important culturally. As far 
as the mention of Kangaroo Island there is no difficulty, but I do not feel that the 
various actors beyond that point have been disentangled properly as yet. The 
present commentary will be limited to this first portion, about which there is no 
dispute. 

Seeing that Lizard comes from within Wulamba territory and passes southwards 
through that of the Nunggubuyu and related tribes, it might be expected that her 
story would be paralleled somewhere in the numerous Wulamba cycles. This does 
not actually seem to be the case. R. M. Berndt! shows that even among the Wulamba 
the traditions regarding the moieties are not consistent, one stating that the 
Djanggawul sisters originated both, the other that the Dua stem from them but the 
Jiridja from Laintjung. In spite of the direction of Lizard’s movement there seems 
to be nothing common to the Nunggubuyu and Wulamba ideas of the origins of the 
moiety systems, in spite of the fact that the appearance of the bullroarer in both 
areas associated with the same source as the origin of the moieties. However, more 
investigation of this part of the myth is needed. The mumuna, the “secular” 
name of the bullroarer, is directly associated with the Kunapipi rites and beliefs? 
and as the Kunapipi is the principal rite of the Nunggubuyu tribe, the Lizard story 
is more likely to fit into this sequence than into that of the Djanggawul. In fact, 
Professor Elkin’s paragraph there probably gives the origin of the confusion in the 
minds of the narrators at Roper River on the present occasion, who spoke of ‘giljini- 
“ygiljirt (Elkin’s gilyeri-gilyert), and the second part of the present story presumably 
refers to these two, called ‘‘ mermaids ” by the native interpreter—only in this case 
they were two, not one. The tentative conclusion at the present stage is therefore 
that the Dalmunggururu story, with or without the “mermaid” supplement, is 
related closely to the Kunapipi series. The end of the route is Newcastle Waters 
in each case. 

A note received, since the writing of the above, from Mr. P. Leske, Superintendent 
of the Roper River Mission, throws some light on the confusions left in the preceding 
story. He writes as follows: 


“The Iguana story. . . passes Mt. Roper to Long Billabong, and goes beyond 
St. Vidgeon station well to one side of it, and finishes beyond the Arnold River. The 
Sandstone Iguana starts behind Rose River up in Ruined City area and goes to 
Namalari, Turkey’s Lagoon and eventually to Kangaroo Island area and to Long 


1R. M. Berndt, Djanggawul, London, 1952, especially p. 10, p. 47 for one, and p. 54. 
2R. M. Berndt, Kunapipi, Melbourne, 1951, p. xix (in Professor Elkin’s Introduction). 
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Billabong. The two iguanas met and as they were both of the Jabuduruwa corroboree 
he stopped at the northern end of the Billabong. The other, the southern end, 
belongs to the other iguana. The central section of the billabong belongs to the 
Kunapipi corroboree where the mermaids (two old women ?) passed through. These 
fish-like women came down from the sea beyond Rose River, followed the coast up 
the Roper River, came through Walgadjadja, over Kangaroo Island to Long Billabong, 
and took the central section between the two iguanas for Kunapipi rites, and on 
to St. Vidgeon’s cave area, where old Codfish was tapping his sticks (Jabuduruwa). 
So they went up to the roof of the cave and poked a yamstick in through the roof, 
so giving cheek to this old fellow, who got angry and sent for his cousins the mosquitoes. 
These were at the plain off Green Island (in the Roper River). They marshalled 
their forces in the plain or gully past Narpur Gorge. The stones can be seen yet 
to-day stretching in lines over the plain floor. On crossing over the river near 
Kangaroo Island they travelled onward past St. Vidgeon to one of the plains beyond 
this (north) side of Nutwood Downs and fought the battle with the mermaid-like 
creatures. Thereafter each group went on their ways.’’ He adds regarding the 
routes in general: ‘‘ Most meet around Long Billabong and move in a southerly 
direction towards Nutwood. The greatest divide of course for the corroborees in 
every direction not far from Roper River is Lake Helen, which features in the Alawa 
snake stories.” 


(2) The Two Pythons 

The following text concerns two female pythons—in Nunggubuyu called 
madj'barwar. This theme immediately recalls both the Kunapipi and the Djanggawul 
stories. Again, however, the connection seems to be one of general resemblance 
only, rather than of actual connection. Again further investigation is desirable. 
The course followed, as the map indicates, does not belong to the Kunapipi track, 
but does meet it at the Roper River mouth. It has seemed suitable to translate 
wara:'djara as “ flood,” for, although the latter is the pidgin translation given, there 
definitely seems to be a connection with the flood theme of the Djanggawul. The 
word in Ngandi for “ flood” is mawaradjara. 


The Iguana (wadabir) who is encountered on the Roper River is the originator 
of the Yabuduruwa, studied in a separate paper.* He does not enter materially 
into this story. This meeting of heroes of other stories is not infrequent in myths 
and serves as a reminder of the constant criss-crossing of movements and rites and 
the amount of interchange that has obviously gone on in this area. 


The text given is as follows: 

Wiyiwulawa madjbarwarwa wara:'djara wiyimalayarman 

The-two (fem.) pythons-two flood they-two (fem.)-found at 
Duywidjbayganja. Wiytlalagin Julwalindji wulalman. Wiyztlalagin 
Dungwidjbangganya(1). They-reached Yulwalindji at-dawn. They-reached 


3 A. Capell, ‘‘ The Wandarang and Other Tribal Myths of the Yabuduruwa Ritual,”’ Oceania 
Vol. XXX, No. 3, pp. 206-224. 
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Jarugala, wiyilalagin Nawalani. Tjidjalbudin Wirawandji. 
Yarugala, they-reached Nawalani(2). She-went-down (to) Wirawandji. 
Winimaygaram wara:'djara. Winituman Walgulujaya. 

They-two (fem.)-were-singing flood. They-two (f.)-went-out-from Walguluyanga. 
Winirabalin. Anubagala winilalagin Namawangot. 

They-two (f.)-went-out. Thence they-two (f.)-reached Number One(3). 
Wintlayarman wadabir, wiygimaygarani. “ Wadabangini jani mayandji.” 
They-two (f.)-found Iguana, they-two (f.)-sang. “ the iguana.” 
Wwjalddin wadabir, wugulyijuy Wiribalawoi winijalddin, winidjalbudin 

Passed Iguana, to-Wiribala they-two-passed-on, they-two (f.)- 
a:larud}. Anagugu niwunan nagarawugag. “ Jagi = ibalalbu, 
went-down to-river. Water he-saw _ it-was-flooding. ‘‘ Don’t break-it, 
jugunt bajari, niribalawi.” 

that-way go, low-down.” 


After mention of ‘‘ Namawan,” another version made a slight variation in the story : 


Wadabir Namawangu arway wugaradjin. Wwaman 

Iguana Number-One higher-up put-up-bough-shelter. Were-talking 
warawadalir. Ruygwal gugu wurabalin. Wujaraygan, “ Jagi yitbalabalbu.” 
the-iguanas. Big water came-out. He-looked-round, ‘“‘ Don’t break-it.” 
Nigin malayanjanaji, nimalabay. Nijaygi Jiluwulwudi, niburayan. 
He-returned he-broke-it. He-went to-Roper-River-mouth, he-remained. 
Wija. 
Finish. 


Free Translation. 

“Two pythons found high water at Dungwidjbangganya. They came to 
Yulwalindji at dawn, then came to Yarugala, then to Nawalani. One went down 
to Wirawandji. The two of them were singing high water. They went away to 
Walguluyanga. They went out, and thence reached Number One (Saltpan). There 
they found Iguana. They were singing, ‘ Wadabaygini jani mayandji.’ Iguana 
went past. The two pythons passed on to Winibala. They went down to the 
(Roper) river. Iguana saw a great water coming in flood. ‘ Don’t break it,’ he said, 
go that way, down (to the coast).’” 

The section inserted explains what was not to be broken, viz. his bough shelter, 
which is threatened by the rising water “ sung” by the two pythons. There do not 
seem to be any references in other myths yet recorded concerning this incident. 

The place called in this myth Dunggwidjbangganya is mentioned in the form 
Dulngwura in a story recorded by Mrs. Mary Short on Groote Eylandt in 1951. She 
calls it “‘ Dyadyabula, a mainland story,” and her text is as follows: 


Djadjabula aginalaywa Amagulu nuramadjuymura. Nalalaganamura bija 

Dyadyabula from-that Amagulu got-up-and-went He-travelled then 
mayabamandja Malirba. Numaljaygunamura jaugwadjina jirigudjulaywa. 
that-to Bickerton Island. They-danced there the-bandicoot-men. 
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Jadagina bija wurinda nabingadjia djadjuwamura jinagabura 

From-there then that-place he-came-to the-mound-of a-scrub-hen 
amaguljamudayalja. Jadagina niligamura Bilaur. Nambaryamuramandja, 
enormous. From-there he-went to-Bilaur. When-he-sat, 
naywadjivadinamura ayalja. Miniya narigbinamura mamindagaugwura- 
it-collapsed the-place. Burrwaong he-was-throwing he-threw-plenty- 
yamura. 

away. 

Jadagina niligamura. Dulywura nambaryamura jaugudjina gémbira 

From-there he-went-on. At-Dulngwura he-sat-down __ there then 
aduruywana alugwandja nuwambarinamura. Dulywura jaugudjina 
a-big play-about they-held. At-Dulngwura there 
nagumanamura jimraramandja awandjuwandjiriva ajdma, augwa méarugura 
he-put salmon-on long bristles, and _long-toms, 
minga, augwa jarumim, marbuna, algira jimumanda amuljuyura, amurdugu, 
moreover, and bonefish turtle crayfish, 
manjua, aljayara. Amindagagina Djadjabula numindagagumanamura. 

garfish. All-these Dyadyabula put-these all. 

“ Dyadyabula got up from Amagulu and went. He went to Bickerton Island. 
There the bandicoot totemic group were dancing. Next he came from there to a 
place where there was an enormous mound of a scrub-hen. When he sat down (on 
it) the place collapsed. He scattered many burrwaong at that place. 


“He went on again from there. At Dulngwura he sat down and a big dance 
was held. There at Dulngwura he put long spikes, and placed longtoms there, along 
with janumini, marbuna, bonefish, turtle, crayfish, etc. and garfish. All these 
Dyadyabula put in that place.” 


(3) Amalibil 

This is a sacred site on the upper reaches of the Rose River and as such is in the 
path of Kunapipi—see the map in the end cover of R. M. Berndt’s Kunapipi. In 
Nunggubuyu mythology it is important and is associated with the pythons 
(madj'barwar) who form the subject of the preceding myth, and also is a totemic 
centre for jamindjt (lightning). In this it is linked with another site called Aribari 
(not located at present). This is one of those spots to which a woman may go but at 
which she may not drink. In this brief text the python (now definitely singular 
number) makes medicine men (namidjburujadjuy) at this spot: 

Dugwarindarmin yaramadjbarwar yubilargan. Dubalu manamurgu 

She-turned-followed rock-python she-laid-hold-on. She-cut stomach 
yimawulddin. Tumin nawurudjuy yimaradjbay. Laribirgoi 
she-opened-it. She-took the-man she-tied-up-intestines. Into-hairbelt 
yimaburi yigingan wiriribala. Dajawajawamayi warawuruwurud) 
she-put-it she-went-back from-ground. She-ran-and-ran the-people 
wunagaraygan. Adaba niwarubadj adaba ari malul dulwayana gugu. 
looked-for-him. Then he-is-close then perhaps sprang-up water. 
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Wuraraygan dagila nijaygi yilayadbin, wunumin wunuririn 
They-looked that-way he-went she-came-up, they-took-him they-chased-out 
nawurudjuy, adaba wija. 

the-man, then end. 


Free Translation. 

“ The rock python turned and followed. She took hold of him, and cut open 
his stomach. Then she took the man and tied up his intestines, putting them into 
(? her) hairbelt. She went back from the ground. She ran away. The people were 
looking for him. Now he was close. . . now apparently water was springing up. . . 
They looked: that way he went. She came up; they took the man and dried him 
out. That is the end.” 

This account is doubtless as yet incomplete, but at least the removal of the 
“ inside” is a normal part of the making of a medicine man in Australian belief.‘ 
There is, however, in this instance no mention of the insertion of magic substances. 
As I was seeking the story attached to Amalibil and was given this text in answer, 
it is probable that the sequel was taken for granted as not being relevant to the matter 
in hand. Enquiries concerning magic and its operators remain yet to be made in the 
Nunggubuyu area. The python’s part requires further elucidation also ; the expected 
rainbow serpent is not mentioned and it cannot be assumed, although it is probable 
that the two are the same. Nor can it safely be assumed that the python of this story 


is the same as one of the two pythons of the preceding story, though this is probably 
so. 


(4) The Catfish Myth 

This myth is somewhat unusual in that at least half the action takes place in 
the sea, before Catfish reaches land. While tribal territories may be expected to 
embrace every area of the land, it is unusual to find the sea also claimed as in any way 
connected with the Dreaming Time. The myth does, however, serve to point to a 
connection between the Nunggubuyu and the Groote Eylandt people. Both of these 
have agreements as against the neighbouring mainland tribes. Both are organized 
under moiety systems, and both speak multiple-classifying languages. At the same 
time the names of the moieties are different, and the morphemes used in the processes 
of noun-classification and concord are different. The amount of vocabulary corres- 
pondence between the two languages is nevertheless very small. No glotto-chrono- 
logical investigation has yet been carried out on these languages, and until that is 
done nothing definitive can be said about their actual relationships. However, there 
is sometimes unexpected agreement at deeper than surface levels. Thus in 
Nunggubuyu, “ tree,” “wood” is *ayag, which does not occur in the free form in 
Groote, but is found as an inner-layer prefix to certain nouns referring to wooden 
objects. There is thus a real connection, to which this type of myth points in its 
own way. 


*See A. P. Elkin, Aboriginal Men of High Degree, Sydney, 1946, pp. 30 ff. 
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The second part of Catfish’s journey takes place on land westward, as he makes 
his way to the Downer Range. Near the end of this part of the journey his path 
crosses that of Nagaran, the giant, whose myth belongs to the Wandarang cycle that 
remains to be given elsewhere. The text of the Catfish Myth is as follows : 


Gurindjina nilalagin ‘nayuru nivuman nivajiban agaldudj. 

(x) he-got-up the-catfish he-went-out he-got-up-to-go in-deep-water. 
Niwulayarman abadbir nilayarman mari nijalddi maygarmi nimagarijurin. 
He-found-it shallow he-found and he-passed tide-up  pushing-tide. 
Nilarmin yudjidja wuyulunju. Niyay wunjanai, adaba wulalman wululuya 
He-chased fish mullet. He-bit long-way then at-dawn middle 
‘arara. Wayamudin maduwa majaldin. Ma:gin wunumbijadj. Niygubands 
daytime. At-sunset current passed-by. Went-back north. He-wanted 
niyadugumbin niwaldjirin yilwindji. Niwulnan ‘ma:bubu magarajara 
to-fish he-tied-on bait. He-looked-land clean water 
wu'bawulin. Adjiga Walandurgba ? Nidadin argalinjt nilalagin. 
he-went-to. Where the-Two-Dogs ?(2). He-came-up westwards arose. 

“A'jid  yambinay, bamba:rudj.” Niruman wudayun wijarbi mandara. 

“* Jellyfish it-saw-me, leave-it.”’ He-went-on wind ran mid-water. 

“ Dawunan rildji warubadj jani.”” Muyguyawuma nidadin. Nugwa 

“ T-saw salt-water close-up here.” (3) he-came-up. Stone 
vajiban. Didjay argalinji nilalagin, niwurburayi janawoi. 
got-up-to-go. Again westwards he-got-up, he-put-(stones) this-way. 

“ Nanduray Madjaydula.” Nijamandan jadji niwargay. Wadin. 

“ Let-us-two-go-to  (4).” He-dug yam-stick he-threw. He-called- 

Nijarbin. “yalalagin Jlagajag yagarawugag.” Manalagin 
out. He-ran. “ I-will-reach sea waddy. Got-up-to-to-to 
Majandjijandji. Buguni nilalagin ninaji majalmunmudgu jani adaba warubadj 

(5) Also _he-got-up to-see-it shark (sp.) there then close-up 
warawuga. Wunurunuru wijiyan wuradjarin wijalindjali mawulugugu, 
some. Dew it-covered little-bit-gone shark (shark) little, 
qrlidjili ganbuma Wulurumburu, Wi'jagiba nidadin. Niwidin arwarjadj 
along-shore stingray (6), (7) he-came-up. He-got-up upwards 
Mayagu, Layada, Wugabal wulalman. Iidjay niialagin Arabinja, 

(to), (scrubland), (7—Wijagiba) at-dawn. Again he-reached, 

nituman Wimaragu; bagu niburayan, nilalagin Wara, Ajadawadj ; Widjal 

he-went-on-to ; there he-stayed, he-got-up-to 

nilalagin Anbundji, yidjay nituman Wulgu. Nilalagin Gungundja, 

he-reached again he-went-on-to He-reached 

arwatjadj nilalagin Jalajalinga. Ni*uman Wanmari, arwarjadj 

upwards he-reached He-went-on-to (8), upwards 

Walgwalgwijaya Majawan. Nijaygi Maygaranujaya. Winilayarmandjim 
He-went-to (9). They-two-met 
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nayuru mar na Garan. Winijaji andjabugidj minyu. Wulalman niga 
Catfish and the-Giant. They-two-camped one night. At-dawn he 
nifuman, niga niruman arwarjadj. Nijaygi Mini, nidjaygulagi arwarjadj. 
went-off, he went-off upwards. He-went-to , he-continued upwards. 
Nilalagin Nawaradjal. Niburayan, nidjaygi  nilalagin Wurubugul. 
He-reached (8) He-sat-down, he-went-on he-reached 
Nidadin. Niwalayarmin ala, nidjalbudin Malanboboi. Ni*tuman 
He-came-up. He-followed  -river, he-went-down-to (10). He-went-off-to 
Girindjil. Niyguraman Rabuygu. Nidadin Burundju, niburayan 
He-went-to (Billabong). He-came-up-to (11), he-stopped. 
Adaba wija. 
Then finish. 


Free Translation. 

“ Catfish started at Girindjina, and went out seeking deep water. He found it 
shallow, and waited till the tide came in. He chased mullet a long way and bit them, 
from dawn till midday. Towards sunset the sea grew rough. He went back north 
He wanted to fish, so he tied bait on (his line). He looked at the land and went into 
clear water. Where were the Two Dogs? He came up westwards. ‘ The jellyfish 
have seen me ; leave them alone.’ He went on, carried by the wind into mid-water. 
‘I saw saltwater close up here.’ He came up at Munggung4awuma. He came up to 
the stones. Again he went westwards, and put stones down this way. ‘ Let us go to 
Madjangdula.” He dug, and threw his yamstick (away). He called out; he ran. 
‘I will go to the sea (for my ?) waddy.’ He got to Mayandjiyandji. Again he got 
up to see some sharks there close by him. 

“ He reached Wiyagiba. He went on up to Mangugu, Langada and Wugabal 
at dawn. Again he reached Arabinya and went on to Wimaragu, and there he rested. 
He went on to Wara, Ayadawadj, Widjal and came to Anbundji. Again he went 
on to Wulgu. He reached Gungundja, and went on up to Yalayalinga. He con- 
tinued to Wanmari, and up to Walgawalgawiyanga and Mayawan. He went on to 
Manggaranuyanga. Catfish and the Giant met. They camped together for one 
night. At dawn each went on, Catfish going upwards. He went to Miribi and 
continued upwards. He reached Nawaradjal. After resting he went on to Wuru- 
bugul. He came up and followed a river, going down to Malanboboi. Thence he 
went to Girindjil and to the billabong (Rabunggu). He came up to Burundju and 
remained there permanently.” 

The map shows how this story connects with that of the Giant. In point of 
fact the paths must have crossed twice. Little is said about ceremonies connected 
with Catfish, though there are several visible memorials of his passage. At Mayawan 
he carried out lurgun ceremonies—mourning’rites, and sang a song the words of which 
are djirbul walji djirbul waljit walji: djirbul is “ pandanus,” walji is “I call you.” 
It will be seen that the Malanboboji of the Giant story recurs here, and Burundju is 
the elaborate rock formation known to whites as Ruined City. Here he found a 
river, where the tide turned and the fish were trapped. The rocks of the Ruined 
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City represent the fish trap. There are also cave paintings in the Malanboboji area, 
consisting of various drawings of fish and animals as well as human hands. The 
nayuru myth belongs to the Mandajuy (i.e. Dua) moiety. 

The giant mentioned is Nagaran, who appears as the hero of an intertribal myth. 
Informants at Roper River said that his walk began at Oenpelli and continued through 
Maranboy ; then he went north through Mainoru, and next moved eastwards to end 
in the sea near Rose River. Thus he passed through the territory of the Gunwinggu, 
Djauan, Ranbarngo, Ngandi and Wandarang tribes. It was in the last named 
that his path crossed that of Nanguru. The text of the last two sections of the 
Nagaran story (the only two collected) will be given elsewhere. 

The mention of the Jurgun ceremonies is of interest. They are not named in 
the story, but one of the informants stated at the relevant points of the story that 
Catfish had performed them at Mayawan. The Jurgun does not as a system really 
belong to the Nunggubuyu ; it is Wandarang and is one of the culture elements 
ascribed to Iguana, as told in the other paper which forms a companion to this one. 
undoubtedly this Jurgun and the meeting with Nagaran both point to earlier tribal 
contacts. There is clear relationship both in structure and vocabulary between the 
Nunggubuyu, Wandarang and Ngandi languages, and it seems highly probable that 
at an earlier period the relationship was even closer than it is now. 


(5) The Iguana (Wadabir) 

The close connection between the Wandarang and Nanggubuyu is shown in the 
following short text collected at Rose River. The Iguana is the same culture hero 
as the Iguana responsible for the Yabuduruwa rite and the other features of 
Wandarang culture. This forms the subject of the companion paper already referred 
to. It will be noticed that Iguana’s partiality to grasshoppers is mentioned in this 
as in the longer Wandarang text. It is of interest to notice that the entire action 
takes place outside Nunggubuyu territory, although the story was obtained at Rose 
River and in that language. The incident does not call for comment and has no 
vital connection with this main Iguana myth. 

Wadabir wujaygi Wagijadj, wuyama aba. Wagagalawala wujaygt. 

Iguana went (to) Wagiyadj, swam river. From-the-other-side he-went. 
Wurigandi agata, wurabalin wuruman wujalyawin, wumulgulayan 
He-cut a-hole, he-came-out (and) went-out got-weary _(he-rested ?) 

“< Jinimaja jinimaja.” Daburunu wumajamaja. Wijaygijaygi adaba 

**  (song).” Grasshoppers he-chased. He-went-on then (to) 
Jamin. Wwjaldin, wijaygijaygi wajin wiriyanan. Wijaygijaygt 

(Mt. Roper.) He-passed-it, he-went-on emu they-saw. He-went-on 
bagurudj wuwudi. “‘ Banina adaba nandjari.” ‘‘ Adaba wulalmana 

thither. “ Come-along then let-us-go.”” “Then at-daylight 
nandjan.” “ Bawudi wurugu ;  jadjt yayuburaya.” Daramininjuy 
we'll-go.” ‘‘ You-bale-out billabong; here I-will-sit-down.’’ The female (emu) 
gudjudju adaba yidilamanboddi. Wuburayun bagu, adaba wija. 

child then carried-inside. He-stayed there, then finish. 
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“ Tguana travelled to Wagijadj, and swam over the river. Once on the other 
side he continued his journey. He dug out a (water) hole and came out of it again. 
Growing weary he rested and sang ‘jinamaja jinimaja.’ Then he chased grass- 
hoppers. 

“ Later he went on as far as Mount Roper. He passed by this hill and went on 
until he met Emu. He went on in her company ; for she said, ‘ Come along, let’s go 
together.’ ‘ All right, we shall go on at daylight.’ ‘ You bale out ; I'll sit down at 
the billabong.’ The emu conceived a child. Iguana remained there. That is the 
end of the story.” 


(6) The Two Snakes 

This is another two python myth (and the verbs are therefore in the feminine) 
which came to light in the course of my attempts to untangle the Dalmunggururu 
story as it had at first been given to me. 

Djalanuru wiyilalagin,  wiyijaygi Andalamaburu. Bagu 

Djalanuru(1) they-2f-got-up, they-2f-went (to) Andalamaburu. There 
Wulburu winilalagin, Waljira:djira. Anubagala Galaboi. Lamara 
Wulburu they-two (f.)-got-up Walyirddjira. Thence (to) Galaboi(2). Stone-for- 

winiwalgga, winijadayt, wiyituman. Wumumula. 

spear they-two (f.)-break, they-two (f.)-cut-it, they-two (f.)-went-away. 
winimajan Anala:l. winyilalagin Baradbuga. Anbadj lal 
They-two (f.)-called place. They-two (f.)-went-to Baradbuga(3). Another place 
winiwumandin. Anubagala wandura wiyiwumandin. Anubagala 
they-two (f.)-made. Thence fish-trap they-two (f.)-made. Thence 
winidadin anbadjgot alarudj. Wiyimaygaran manawaradjala. 
they-two (f.)-went-up another-to place-at. They-two (f.)-sang flood-water. 
Anamuwadj Midinjilr. Anubagala Gamagamanyal. Anubagala 
Its-name Lake Costello(4). Thence Gamagamannal. Thence 
winidadin wintdjalbudin ; jani winiburayan a:ya 
they-two (f.)-got-up they-two (f.)-went-down ; there they-two (f.)-remained camp 
Jaladjala. Jidag mari wiyimadjbarwarwa wiyilayarman ; jidag 
Yaladjala. Mudcod and two-pythons they-two (f.)-found ; mudcod 
jirbara = nimalayi, agugu niwargay, wallin,  yidjay margudj nimamin, 
ironwood he-cut-it, water he-threw, it-floated, again pandanus he-took, 
niwargay, niwumundurmin, mribalawi, wurwt. Wan ayngadamarguyburi. 
he-threw, it-sank, it-lay at-bottom. Not he-liked-it. 
Manajagun nimamin, jamimint nambawin manajagun jami nambawin 
Pandanus(-species) he-took, this-with let-us-kill pandanus this _let-us-kill 
walutu jan jagun. 
mudcod this pandanus. 

Wiyimadjbarwarwa wiyiwaygarant anawulurgun, wiytwagali wiyiwuwalgandi 

The-two-pythons (f.) heard the-lurgun-rite, they-two (f.)-sneaked-up 
yarubiriyt.  Jadjila yambawin yamugidjgadj. Adaba yambawin 
the-two (f.). This-way let-us-k‘il-him quickly. Then _let-us-kill-him 
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jimbadj. Anubagala wiytlalagin adaba yaraway. Gugu rabalin 
immediately. Thence they-two (f.)-arose thence she-killed. Water sprang-up 
ruygwal winibarawudin Garygalawi. 

big they-two (f.)-threw-it-away (at) Boxhill(5). 


Free Translation. 


“ The two pythons began from Djalanuru and went to Andalamaburu. Thence 
they went to Wulburu and on to Walyiradjira, and from there to Galaboi. They 
broke stone for spearheads there, they cut it and went on. They called the place 
Wumumula. Then they went on to Baradbuga. They made another place. From 
there they made a fish-trap. They went up to a further place. They sang flood- 
water. The name of the place is Midinyili (Lake Costello). From there they went 
to Gamagamanngal, and from there they went on and descended (the range) and made 
their camp at Yaladjala. The two pythons found mudcod there. Mudcod cut 
iron ; he threw it into the water, but it floated. Again he took a pandanus species 
and threw it, and it sank and lay at the bottom. He was displeased. He took 
another pandanus species, saying, ‘ with this let us kill. Let us kill mudcod with 
this pandanus.’ 

“ The two pythons heard the Jurgun rite. They both sneaked up (and listened), 
‘ This way ; let us kill him quickly.’ ‘ Yes, let us kill him straight away.’ They got 
up from there and she killed him. Big water sprang up; they threw it (at) 
Garnggalawi (Boxhill).” 

This story again is set outside Nunggubuyu territory, and there is again contact 
with the Iguana myth in the hearing of the burial rite, laygun. There is connection 
with the previous two python texts in the singing of flood water and the resulting 
flood which they scattered at the end of the story. 


Part II. TALEs 

In addition to stories which relate directly to “ dreamings” and so may 
be styled “ myths,” there are, as in other cultures, stories which are not of so sacred 
a nature. They may include the spirit or mythical element but are “ secular” 
stories freely told. Some specimens of these now follow. They were collected at 
Rose River, except for the Tale of the Cannibal Women which was recorded at 
Groote Eylandt, from the lips of an old Nunggubuyu woman. This lengthy text was 
taken on tape and later analysed. Only the direct recording can reproduce the spirit 
and verve of the narrator, and her varied emphases and intonations. There are 
without doubt many more of these stories to be gathered, as there are also of the 
totemic myths. The present group is probably fairly representative. 


(6) The Two Men (Text 1) 
Winiwulawa winijangajayga winiray yala:igt. 
They-two (m.) they-two (m.)-went they-two (m.)-speared green-turtle. 
Winijahi yirulnulddi. Nijalagalarmayi nimanan manajaya. 
They-two (m.)-got-there it-got-away. One-looked-down he-took a-firestick. 
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Nivuman animamanijuygujuy. Nivabim liridjbalaja, nibuburi— 
He-went-out in-order-to-get-it (stick). He-fell inside, he-remained— 
“ ga:u !”’—nidadayin. Nijamajama nanilarijuy, nivuman, nagalagalarmayt, 
“Qh ! ’— he-cried-out. He-spoke-to his-brother, he-went-out, he-looked-down, 
nijawaygin “ ga:u—Ja:j!” Nidin “ Adjiga ?” Nijaraygan, 
he-heard “Oh!—Ay!” He-called-out “ Where (are-you ?) He-looked-about, 
jagi liridjbala niburt. Nunan, nirabint jagu. “ Nandjamingaray 
not inside, he-stayed. He-looked, he-had-fallen there. ‘‘ What-shall-we-do 
anam ?” “ Dadugu ; yadugu bamama!” Nuwalgan, nimamin bagu 
with-this?” “Rope; rope get!” He-went-away, he-got-it there 
nirulmulggt.  “‘ Tjandjamiygaray ananm?” “ Girnidjag! Bagalu! 
he-went-back. “‘ What-shall-we-do with-this?” “No! Come-on ! 
Nimbaba'rawuday manayadugu.” Nimba'rawudin, nimamin. “ Naygu'tanadabin.” 
Throw-it-down ___ the-rope.”’ He-threw-it, he-got-it. ‘‘ Fasten-it-round- 
“e:! e:! Arbidiwugidj) numba'argin.” Nimamin. Nargi 
that-stick.” “Oh! Oh! Any-way pull-it-up.” He-got-it. One 
nurabiganjaga avaga nigaji. “‘e:! e:! Numba'argin ayadadju!” L[)jidjay 
fell-over back turned. “Oh! Oh! Pull-it hard |!” Again 
nargt avaga nivabini adaba. Nigajuy nargindjunjuy andjabuy winibun 
one back he-fell there. He the-other one they-two (m.)- 
adaba amaga'ra:rudj. Winijamajama. Winimbinbururulin 
stayed then in-the-hole. They-two (m.)-talked. They-two (m.)-grew-grey 
nawi:g wanilayarman. Niyawin andjabunjuy. Nigajuy niyawin adadari. 
hair people-found-them. He-died the-one. He (other) died later. 
Wi-ja. 
The-end. 


Free Translation. 

“‘ The two of them went spearing green turtle. They found one, but it got away. 
One man looked down (from rocks) ; he took a firestick. He went out to get it. He 
fell (into the hole in the rocks) and could not get out. ‘Oooh!’ he cried. He 
called his brother, who came out and looked down. He heard the cry ‘ Ooooh !’ 
“ Ye-e-e-s !’ he cried, ‘Where are you?’ He looked about, but the other one was 
inside the cave. He stayed and looked where he had fallen. ‘ What shall we do 
with this situation?’ ‘A rope! Get a rope!’ cried the first. The other went off 
and got a rope and came back. ‘ What shall we do with this situation?’ ‘Oh, 
come on, throw it down!’ He threw it and the first one caught it. ‘ Tie it round a 
stick up there!’ ‘Oh! Oh! Pull it up, anyway.’ He got hold of it, but fell over 
suddenly and turned over (on his back). ‘Oh! Oh! Pullit hard!’ called the one 
below. The second one pulled, but fell over and landed in the hole with the first. 
They stayed together in the hole. They talked. They grew grey before they were 
found. First one of them died, and then the other.” 
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(6) The Two Men (Text 2) 

Winwulawa winjigha wiriyalibilarga yara'adag. Anbadjbudj gara 

They-two (m.) little-one they-laid-hold-on-her mudcod. Another hole 
yibin winimaray wirinilayarman. Ruygal yiruygalamn, 
she-jumped they-two-hand (poke) they-two-found-her. Big she-grew-big, 
Waniyay wanilargay yijarbin Ayurgiwala, Waranjin bagala:juy yijaygi. 
she-ate she-put (inside) she-ran Angurgi-from, Waranyin close-to _she-went. 
Dijangt = yijaldin Miwul. yiwulayarman Amatundjudj. Djijaldin Dulwun 
She-went, she-passed Miwul. She-found Amarun. She-passed Ngulwun 
yijaldin Wulmuy, yijaldin Mijardadba. [jijaldin, yijarbin ana:lawoi 
She-passed Wulmun. She-passed Miyardadba. She-passed, she-ran river-to 
Nayandramara... 
Nangandramara (Roper mouth)... 


Free Translation. 

“Two men found a small mudcod (groper) at Angurgi Creek. She grew and 
grew and they chased her from hole to hole. They would catch hold of her but she 
would escape out of another hole. She grew really big and eventually ate the two 
hunters. Leaving Angurgi Creek she journeyed down the coast, passing the different 
places named until she came to the Roper Mouth.” 

The above text in its revised form and the translation were supplied by Rev. 
E. Hughes, Church Missionary Society chaplain at Rose River, who adds, “‘ She 
went up the Roper River to Long Billabong, where she stopped. Here Mandjirdjirdi 
found her (with other people camped in the same place). They caught her and killed 
her with an axe. Having no knife, Mandjirdjir went for one, but when he returned 
they had eaten it all and he was given a little bit of meat instead of the fish when he 
cried.” 

There is a much longer text of the same story, collected by Mr. Hughes, and 
appended here, transferred into the orthography used in the rest of this paper. The 
enlarged text runs as follows: 

Dijangt Ayyurgi, yara'adag yiwalgan Warawingoi. [uruman 

She-went Angurgi, mudcod she-ran (to) Warawiying. She-went 
Dulwungoa, yijabin Numbulwargoi. TJuruman, yidjararin. Ojibu'n. 
to-Ngulwun, she-went-in to-Rose-River. She-went, she-walked. She-stopped, 
yiruman, yijaygs larug adaba. Wiryagarindarmayi, wurugaradjin, 
she-went, she-went walkabout (holiday) now. They-followed-her, they-crossed, 
yijabin Nayandjamarawala, yijabin yiwulalgan adanijadj Jamiriwot, | 
she-went-in from-Roper-Mouth, she-went-in she-ran this-self to-Mt. Roper, |! 
yiruman Wargudjagudjawo. [)jimurguayan, yibu'ri bagu yimurgulayan 
she-went to-Wargudjagudja She-rested, she-stopped there she-rested 
yara'adag. Ijiruman. Warawuruwuroid) wurugaradjin warawawindi. Andjabunjuy 
mudcod. She-went. Many-people they-crossed they-many. One-man 
nawirinjuy andjabunjuy wuruman. [iwuwalgan yara'adag Wadayadjawn 
little-one one-man they-went. She-ran mudcod Wadangadja-to 
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yijabin. Dimurgulayan, yibu'ri wubanijuygadj. Wuruman 
she-went-in. She-rested, she-stopped there-long-time. They-went 
warawuruwuroid) wurararagan wirtyanan: nuguruwad) adag-adag jagi 





the-people they-looked they-saw-her: yourself mudcod not 
yaynumana. Wuriman waragu, wirtyatay wiriyawine adaba. 
we-killed-you. They-got axe, they-speared-her they-killed-her now. 
Wiri'argin wirinamurgulin ahandudj. Wari anamaragi. 


They-pulled-her-out, they-laid-her-down ground-on. (There was) no knife. 
“ Dambujamingaray ?"’ Niwagini andjabunjuy amaragiwoi. ‘‘ Nugawadj 


“* What-shall-we-do?”” He-got one-man knife-for. “ Your-self 
bawagina, wirinjuy.” Nifulmurdin adaba wiridjuluban anamaragi, nigin 
you-get, little-one!” He-ran now they-hid the-knife, he-came-back 


anawuwagala. Wiriyabalu yaradag. Niriyagan. “ Adjiga yaradag 
there-from. They-cut-her-up mudcod. He-looked. ‘‘ Where the-mudcod 
ya:jajungujuy ?” “ [jirigadjadugan adaba.” Wunujan winjig analaygu 
me for?” “* She-finished now.”  They-gave-him little meat 
nimarijaway laygu winjig analaygu nidjuluban. ‘ Alijuy danu anamaragi ?”’ 
he-had meat little the-meat he-had. “Ts-it that knife?” 

sex. 3 Nawirinjuy, nuruguruguni nawirinjuy. Wija. 

“Yes,” The-small-boy he-cried the-small-boy. Finished. 


(7) Minindiri Island 

Lamugu winiwulawa  winigubandi. Winanambilyindijayt 

String-bark they-two (m.) they-two (m.)-tied-her. They-two (m.)-made-fire 
winanaya. Nilalagin yarun yaramaninjuy. Wija:rini 
they-two (m.)-cooked-it. He-got-up he-left-her woman. He-got-another 
arimindjiwar. “ Banin, vigag yundjari jibagaladi.” [jiwumin mugwa, 
at-island. “Come, mother, you-go taboo-place.”” She-got stone, 
yiwuudin, yiwumin, yibagajin. Madidililayi anawula. “ Dawi:ja, 
she-broke-it, she-took-it, she-cut-eye-out. Dropped blood. “ [’m-finished, 
brr——”” yijaman. [)ijaraggan ; juwins juwint adaba winijari. 
brr——” she-said. She-looked-about ; over-there then they-two-go. 
“ Bantn, yaramarig yadagu numbadja:rint yajawinjinjinjuy yadagu.” 
“Come, my-child this (fem.) he-took-away mine this (fem.).” 
Winigin ; winigiyajt adaba’ Winibuburin. “ Gwadjit yanulin 
They-came-back ; they-slept then. They-remained. “Meat  I-cut-up 
baragumiri nadagu.” [jilalagin adaba, yiwumin, yuwargandi. 





axe-with this.” She-got-up then, she-took-it, she-sneaked-out. 
Wunuyanani. “ Ja:dji, yanulin nagi jadji.” [ulin ajimurdud}. | 
They-two-saw-her. ‘‘ Here, I-cut-up that here.’’ ‘‘ She-cut-off at-nose. 


Adaba nijangi. [)iburi, yijaygs adaba wi-ja. 
Then he-went. She-stayed, she-went then _ finished. ' 





ick 
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Free Translation. 

“Two men tied up (a turtle) with stringybark. They made a fire and cooked 
the turtle. One got up and went off, leaving his wife behind. He got another 
turtle at the island. ‘Come along, mother, you are going to a taboo place.’ She 
took a stone, and broke it. Then she took it and cut her eye out with it. The blood 
dripped. ‘That’s the end of me!’ she cried. She looked about. The two men 
were walking in the distance. ‘Come, this fellow has taken away my daughter, 
my own daughter.’ The two men came back and went to sleep. They remained 
(lying down). ‘I cut up the meat with this axe,’ said the old woman, and she got up, 
took the axe, and sneaked out. The two men saw her. ‘ Here,’ said she, ‘ that’s 
where I cut it up, here.’ She cut off (her?) nose. Then one man went, but she 
stayed ; finally she also went. That is the end.” 


(8) The Two Women 
Wumilidj. Ladu wayimayt wayinayana ya adaba 
(Place name.) Shell they-two (fem.)-were-getting they-two (f.)-were-cooking 
winijamidjgandy: adaba. “ Guwadj! Banin, 
and then they-two (fem.)-were-talking-together then. ‘‘ Meat ! Come, 
jagajagi: wajamigana.” Wiytruman warandjudmagan 
now I’ll-tell-you-story.”” They-two (f.)-went-out talking-together 
nandigirigandyt adaba alya. Wiyimamayi, wiyimaburayi alawals. 
they-were-digging-up then mud. They-two (f.)-were-getting-it, they-two 
alawals. Wiyimabububurayt madamada, 
(fem.)-were-putting-it in-a-hole. As-they-two (fem.)-put-it full, 
winimadijuya: manaadi bargurag. Wiyimamunmandayi, wintwumayt 
they-were-making nest bandicoot. They-two (fem.)-were-making-track 
mada. Winimambamadin 
they-two (fem.)-were-getting grass. They-were-covering-up-with-mud 
amayguradjuygujuy, winimamad)ga, wurujawurugy 
belonging-to-the-bandicoot-nest, they-two (fem.)-made-nest, they-slept 
agarajijuygujuy, mari ala. Nawaljinjuy uwa:g nimalarmalarbayi wingil. 
till-next-day, and river. Man Crow was-making hook-spear. 
Nijaji = nigajuy niga. Wuguryijuy yamugidjgadj winiruman 
He-slept he that-one. They-two-women early-in-the-morning went-out 
wiyimanant mamandiy manamamun. Wuyunagini. “ Balalagin.”” 
saw-it it-made _ the-track. They-got-him-up. ‘“ Get-up!” 
Nivuman nilalagin adaba wunagaraygan. ‘‘ Jagila jagila.” Nijari, 
He-went-out he-got-up then they-looked. “Coming coming.” He-went, 
winirgindjin adaba winilaji vagidj. Nigajuy 
they-two (fem.)-fled then they-two (fem.)-stood in-front. He 
nijawajawamayi nilagan. “ Ha’ha:” wiyijaman. ““ Damasvajag.” 
ran-and-ran he-halted. “Haha” they-two (fem.)-said. “‘ I’ll-destroy (the- 
“ Bamawanya.” Andjabugid) jinga niwawanga.  Giridjag, 


nest).”” “‘ Put-your-foot-on-it.” One then put-his-foot-on-it. ‘‘ No, 
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gividjag, aygula’wa:, aygula'wa: anamun.” Nigarajin nimawanyan, 
no, put-both-together feet.” He-jumped-on-it he-put-his-foot- 
niwajamayi liribala:wadj, liribala:wn.  Bagu adaba wiyiburi. 
on-it, he-ran inside, to-the-inside. Here then they-two (fem.)- 
Wintbuburt wintlalagin, “Wi 
sat-down. They-two (fem.)-were-sitting they-two (fem.)-rose, “ Come-on, 
banin nanduman adaba nanigiwo nanuywargiwan.”’ Barumay, 
let-us-two-go now to-my-son let-us-two-pull-him-up.”” Go-on, 
banimay, “ jimiljir niniwagiwan. Niwaldjilgay, ya wuyununbirimin, 
get-him, ‘ hooked-stick broke-it. He-poked-it-in, and they-hooked-it-in- 
wunuyargin ya wunubunt wunagudjatin. Wunuriri, 
his-hair, they-pulled-it-up and they-sat-down. They-took-him-up 
niburi adaba. Bagu nibuburi nilalagin. ‘‘ Jagu, yawiwija, 
he-sat now. Here he-was-sitting he-got-up. ‘“ Why, father’s-sister, 
yidjay nuguryt nmirimamarin ? Dawiwija ! Ayudjidja 
again you-two (fem.) you-made-it (this hole)? Father’s-sister! Fish 
juwant, anagara ; yuburayi alabara:rudj.” 
that-there, hole ; I-put-it in-the-basket.” 


Free Translation. 
“ This took place at Wumilidj. Two women were gathering shells and cooking 


them. Then they got talking to each other. ‘ Here’s meat! Come, now, I'll 
tell you astory.’ The two women went off, talking to each other as they were digging 
up the mud. They were getting it and putting it ina hole. They filled up the hole. 
They were making a bandicoot nest. They were making a track, they were bringing 
grass. They were covering it up with mud from the hole. Having finished the nest, 
they slept till next day. 

“ A crow man was making a barbed-spear. He also slept for the night. Early 
in the morning the two women went out. They saw the track which the bandicoot 
had made. They brought him up. ‘Get up,’ said they. He went out and came 
(to where they were) and they looked. ‘Coming this way!’ He went, but the two 
women fled. Then they stood in front. He ran and ran and then halted. ‘ Haha!’ 
said they. ‘I'll destroy it (the nest).’ ‘ Put your foot on it!’ The man put one 
foot on it. ‘No, no,’ said they, ‘ put both together.’ He jumped on it and put 
his foot on it, and then went right inside. The two women sat down there. They 
remained for a time and then got up. ‘Come along now, let us go to my son and pull 
him up,’ said one ; ‘ go on, get him.’ The hooked stick broke. He poked it in, and 
the women hocked it in his hair and pulled him up. Then they sat down and 

They took him up, and now he sat up. There he was, sitting up. 
He got up. ‘ Why, father’s sister, did you make this hole? Father’s sister! There 
is fish there, in the hole ; I put it in the basket.’ ” 
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(9) Uwag, the Crow 

Nigajuy nimamandayi nanibin wingil. Ambalaman magaduwa 

He made lost hook-spear. Good new-one 
nimamandayt. Dijarmijarmadj nimamandayi. Nimadjulubaji adaba. 
he-made. A-long-one he-made. He-hid-it then. 
Magudj nimaldin nimamandayt. [)undju jaga magandjabal anulaga 
Pandanus he-cut-down he-made-it. Like _ then fin leg 
manabagala anudjimur nimamandayi. Nimanani— mambalaman. 
eye nose he-made-it. He-looked-at-it—(it-was)-good. 
Manama nimagudjgudjin. Nimajarajaridjgini amamaburugarwoi, nimalalwulin. 
That-one he-lifted-up. He-fetched-it to-a-waterhole, _he-soaked-it. 
Nimanani mawitbirin. Mandjindjabalawadayi gadajagada. [aju, 
He-looked-at-it better. Moving fins I-see ! Ah ! 
jant nambaraja yarayawiwa yundju wuguryt nambiladiwa. 
this-one I-will-kill two-fathers’-sisters as they-two (fem.) did-wrong-to- 

Nimbinijant wuguryiwot amamaburuguwot. Wuwargay 
me. You-two (fem.)-go to-them-two to-the-water (hole). They threw-spears- 

anayudjidja nidjaygi. Niriyiwot manamburugu, wari, wart. 

at fish he-went. (He-looked-into) ? waterhole, nothing, nothing, 
“ Jo:, winittuman. Winijarangan. ‘Wai! 
“Yes, they-two (fem.)-have-gone. They-two (fem.)-looked-about. ‘Eh ! 
Murijuy, banin, banin. D[udjidja, yudjidja ruygwal ruygwal anani. 
Sister, come, come. Fish, fish, big big this. 
Nandjamiy'garay?’” “ Giridjag, giridjag, nanagaday ; nanigi nigajuy 
What-shall-we-do?”’ “ No, no, let’s-call ; my-child he 
nijiyan.” “* Gorge:, gorge:, numbaradaja:y.” Wari anijawangini. 
he’s-asleep.” “‘ Barracuda, barracuda, cut-it.”’ Not he-heard. 
“ Gorge:, gorge: numbaradaja:y.’’ Nilalagin adaba. ‘‘ Ga:j! 
“ Barracuda, barracuda, kill-it.” He-arose then. ‘Up! 
Gorge:, gorge: numbaradaja:y! Jugwa labatawu? Jugwa 
Barracuda, barracuda, kill-it ! Is-there a-basket ? Is-there 
a:nan?” “ Giridjag, giridjag.” ‘“‘ Gorge: gorge: ! Jugwa 
a-yamstick ?”’ “No, no.” “ Barracuda, barracuda! Is-there 
ma'bu:r? Jugwa yora:wu? Jugwa li'bawu ? Jugwa = nugwa:wu ? 
string?  Is-there firewood ? Is-there paperbark ? Are-there stones ? 
Jugwa a:nan? Ninwumuddin wunuyunani 
Is-there a-yamstick ? He-went-round they-two (fem.)-were-watching-him 
wugi:dj nidjalbudin. Ja:! Jagu? D[jidjay, nubagu, ja:j, bagila, 
one-place he-went-down. Eh! Why? Again he-there ah, coming, 
bagila. Wiytjaraygan dagila, niwajamant. 
coming. They-two (fem.)-looked-round he-coming-back, he-was-running. 
“ Tjudjidja, yudjidja ruygwal.” Niwalin. Wini'marin 
“ Fish, fish big.” He-appeared. They-two (fem.)cut 
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winiburayan adaba yarayadjiwayguwa. [adjiwayguwija 
they-two (fem.)-stayed then two-old-women. I-am-an-old-woman 
nimniyimaray. Wijalddin magt. Nimbiyibagumay. 
you-two (fem.)-cut-it ! It-pass-through might. Close-your-eyes. 
Winibaguman adaba. Mavi winibaguman 
They-two (fem.)-closed-their-eyes then. And they-two (fem.)-closed-their- 
ambaniranijuygujuy ataga. Wuyununan. *s: 
eyes in-order-to-spear leg. They-two (fem.)-looked-up. ‘ Eh. 
Wununani. Jaga ari numbarajay.” “ Giridjag.” 
They-two (fem.)-saw-him. Perhaps you-will-kill-us.” “No. 
Nayguruduluwin wudayun. Winibaguman yidjay. 
It-must-be-the-sound of-the-wind. They-two (fem.)-closed-their-eyes again. 
Mari wanitay adaba amalariidjala nimawulagajt. 
And he-speared-them-two (fem.) then through-the-thighs he-plunged-it. 
Nimadjudjurayt Uwa:g, aliridjbala, mayuljir majangi. 
He-pushed-it-in (did) Crow, right-inside, it-passed-through it-went. 
Niwalgun wa:g wa:g. Niwajawajamayi nijaraygan, wa.g 
He-flew-away (crying) wa:g wa:g. He-ran-and-ran he-looked-round, wa:g 
wa:g Waninananam mawatubadj adaba manalagajag. 
wa:g. They-kept-gazing-at-him it-came-close then the-sea. (Came)- 
Warama'lawadj manalagajag. Maburi. Waninananani, 
up-to-waist the-sea. It-stayed. They-kept-gzaing-at-him, 
amimiwadj, aluwabbadj, majangi manalagajag. Nijiybarayambin. 
up-to-chest, up-to-neck, it-went the-sea. It-went-over-his-head. 
Nimananani, mambarayambin, magura:juy manawingil. 
He-was-looking-at-it, (spear) floated-out, that-one hooked-spear. 


Free Translation. 

“ A man made a barbed spear, but lost it. He made a good, new one, a long 
one. This one he hid. He cut down pandanus and made the spear. He made it 
like the dorsal fin of a fish, like its eye and its nose (in decoration ?). He looked at 
it and saw that it was good. He held it up. Then he took it to a waterhole and 
soaked it. After that he looked again at it and saw that it was still better. ‘I see!’ 
said he, ‘ like the moving fins of a fish! Ah! I'll use this to kill my two aunts, 
because they have done me wrong.’ ‘ You two women’ he added (to his wives ?), 
‘Go to them at the waterhole.’ They threw spears at fish as he went. He looked 
into the waterhole but saw absolutely nothing. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘my two aunts 
have gone.’ 

“ The two (wives) looked about. ‘Eh, sister,’ cried one, ‘come here! Here’s 
fish, a big, big fish. What shall we do?’ ‘ No, nothing, let’s call him; my son is 
asleep.’ ‘ There’s barracuda, kill it!’ (she cried to the man). He did not hear. 
‘ There’s a barracuda, kill it! Is there a basket about? Is there a yamstick ?’ 


“No, No!’ ‘ Barracuda, barracuda! Is there anything? Firewood? Paper- 
bark? Stones? Yamstick ?’ 
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“ As he went round the two women watched him. In one place he went down. 
‘ Ah,’ said they, ‘ what’s this about? There he is again, coming this way, coming 
this way!’ The women looked round. There he was coming back at the run. 
‘ Fish, fish, a big fish!’ He came into sight. They cut his leg. Then the two old 
women stayed. ‘I am an old woman. You two cut it. It might go through. 
Close your eyes.’ So the women closed their eyes, in order to spear him in the leg. 
Then they opened their eyes, looked up and saw him. ‘ Perhaps now you will kill 
us?’ ‘No.’ It must be the sound of the wind. The women closed their eyes again, 
and he speared them both, plunging the spears through their thighs. Crow drove 
the spears right home, and they went through. Then he flew away, crying ‘ wag, 
wag.’ He went on and on and then looked back (crying), ‘ wag, wag.’ They kept 
gazing at him until he got close to the sea. The sea reached his waist. They watched 
until it reached his chest, then his neck, and finally over his head. As he looked at 
it the hooked spear floated out.” 


(10) The Cannibal Women 

“ Danu wogwaldajina”’ wujama, “ wogwaldajini, ya anani adjigala 

“‘ There-are honey-bees” they-say, “ honey-bees, and they whence 
analagu wogwaldajina ?” winijaman. Adaba winsjaralalagin, ana:wa'tagu 
honey bees?” they-two-said. So they-rise-up, axes 
wuUnuwUumMiNn, wintjaygajangt. Winigagaldarayamayt, wunijarayngan : 
they-got, they-began-to-go-away. They-followed-the-bees, they-looked : 
“ Dani ; ari janila, djalg, yidjay ajaniladj djalgdjalg.’” Wurugu 
“Here; perhaps there, past, again over-there passed-by.” Bye-and-bye 
wuntjambambalayt. “Ant janila,” wunijaraygan—e:—ya adaba 
they-cut-off-branches. ‘‘ Perhaps there,” they-looked and now 
winilayt wunuwamadalayi, wunuwamadalayi. Wunudurabigayt 
they-chopped they-chopped-down, they-chopped-down. The-branches-fell-off 
aba juwagala winilamart wintjaygajangi. “‘ Adant, jagu adani” 
and the-two-women (who) followed walking. “Here, or here.” 
Nawandjunjuy Namunilulju nuyunadadin, winijama, 
The-one (called) Namunilulyu they-two-marked-him, saying 

“ Namunululju jagu adanu.” 
“ Namunululyu that-is ’”’ 
Nuyunadadin nunagamadja 
They-marked-him they-stole-it 

wiytjama, 
they-two-say. 

Wiyimbagal. Anawubulubulu wuygudanban, winimbagals. 

They-both-sat-down. Dilly-bag they-two-dropped, they-two-sat. 
Wiyimbagalayi, wiyilayilayt ya niwagini 
They-two-were-still-sitting, they-chopped-out (honeycomb) and he-got-up 
anawubulubulu niwumin. Nigajuy nayambarinjay. Nadjadjaba 
(and) dilly-bag he-took. That-man (was) elder-brother. He-filled-it 
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yawandarwin. Nadjurin yaynububuri, yigajuy yajabadinjuy . 
(and) it-was-full. He-gave-her she-was-seated, that-woman elder-sister. 
Dagaginit yajabadinjuy nilajilajs ya barawudi yiwumin, yadjadjaba— 
She-got elder-sister he-was-standing and his-throat she-took, filled-it 
ya, yadabarawuyuburi. [ja januwagala, winigugudjin. Nigugudjin 
he-put-her-down. And they-came, they-two-lifted-up. He-lifted-up 
nilabalabatayudt mari winiminmandyjt. Winiwindjini ya wunularmin. 
the-honeycomb and _ they-wrestled-together. They-fought they-two- 
DLimamin manamadjar, yijarbin, yunuray dalg, 
chased-him. She-got a-waddy, she-ran, she-speared-him missed, 
nigajuy nimagidjin mamiy yuray, dadju yudiya jajadayi 
he returned-the-spear speared-her, then he-killed-her (she) hung-up 
nijarhin. Niwajawajamayi, ya andinda  waladdiwin. Andin 
he-ran-away. He-ran-and-ran, and his-breath was-getting-short. Breath 
niwagaladiwin—e:—nilayan numirgulayan. Niwajawajamayi—yunuray, 
was-failing he-stood-still he-fell-down. He-ran-and-ran— she- 
djalg, adaba andjabuwadj. Bagalu nimurgult, 
spearcd-him, missed, now (she got) another. There he-lay-down, 
nijamajama:ya— niwajawajamayi, ya yunularmin(3). Andinda 
he-stayed-awhile—he-ran-and-ran, and she-followed-him. His-breath 
waladdiwin. Andiri niwagaladdiwin, nilayan. Diwajamayi ya 
failed. His-breath failed, he-stood-still. She-ran and 
yunuray . Jagi ayunudjadjarga ya yadirinawija.  Diarg 
speared-him. Now she-did-not-miss-him but she-was-afraid. She-pulled-out- 
yuwargdjuwin, andivin wabin. Antini bidj yunularmin. 
spear, his-breath came-alive-again. (Breath) | she-chased-him. 
Niwajawajamayi ragidjgad) djalgbur niyambin ya abadbit =s_-ya 
He-ran-and-ran in-front river he-sank-into, too-shallow 
ndjinjuy yiwuray. Budjinjuy yiwutay. - Djingudajurin, 
something she-speared. Something she-speared. She-didn’t-see-properly, 
djalg— duwidj !—nigajuy niwajamayi ya adaba anaway nuwulayarman, 
missed—off !|— _—— he ran and now something he-found-it, 
Anamuwarbatudj, djalgbur. Aba nijatbin amagara. Nijarbin 
at-Anamuwarba, river. Now he-ran-to a-cave. He-ran 
nigubulindjinjuy. Nijabali niwubuliyjabin. Anant wularban 
and-went-inside. (His-foot)-stuck-out (his-body)-was-inside. It stuck-out 
anaman. Gadu! Wari jamba anijaman aniwulalayi angubudt 
the-foot. There! Not because he-said he-didn’t-draw-it-in it-didn’t-close 
jamba. Nibudayan. Nimunyalyalayt. Ijigajuy 
because. He-was-closing-it. (His-foot)-was-shining-from-water. She 
ayijawajawajamayt winijaragaraygan dagi—jagi—  numuryalayi. 
ran-and-ran they-both-looked-about—here—there—it-was-shining. 
“ An jargi!”’ “ Mari jatgi” man yiwumin mari dad yijabaralari. 
*“‘ It-must-be-he !” “ Again he” and she-took-it and she-speared- 
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Andjabuwadj ya ytwudjurin— yiwudjurin. yunargargint 
him. Another-time too she-rammed-it-in—she-rammed-it-in. She-pulled-it-out 
ya % yunudambarin adadinga, yunudambarin. Digajuy 

she-rolled-him-down to-the-shore, she-rolled-him-down. She 
yiwajawajamayt yigajuy. Wuguninjuy winijaraygan wubini. Bagu 
ran-and-ran she. Those-two looked-round those-two. There 
nimurgult. Digajuy vila; yiyunimini. Nigajuy 
he-lay-down. She stood ; she-put-her-hands-behind-her-back. He 
niwajawajamayt. “Wat! Jargila nimurgila! Wai!” Adaba yunuray ; 
ran-and-ran. “Hey! Here he-lies ! Hey!” Then she-speared- 

niyawin, nijaman. Aba niyawin jagila. [Dalbala: ma'nwa 
him (and) he-fell, he-said. And he-fell here. Quickly tree-fork 
manalbin, wiriwugalguldayi, wirimagaguladayi, winijarajaraba. Aba 
he-got, | they-chopped-it, they-chopped-it-up, they-wrapped-him-up. Then 
winigugudjin, wunubarawudin amuygwalawi. Amuygwalawoi 
they-lifted-him, they-threw-him into-grave. Into-grave 
wunubarawudin, jinga niruman,  jiyga birinila winimandjadbin 
they-threw-him, then he-went-off, then the-women ran-to (the-grave) 
wuyunargin. Wiyinimawuldayi, wuyunajuy, ya yiga 
they-two-exhumed-him. They-cut-up-the-flesh, they-carved-it-off, and she 
najabadijuy “ jani aruwijadt ?” T[pjgajuy yunuyawi-gandjinjuy 
elder-sister (said) “‘ this (is) chest ? ” She who-caused-him-to-die 
januwot amalarbingot. Wija, aba wunuwarajuy WUnUnuUnt. 
this-way towards-the-legs. Done, then they-cut-him-in-halves they-ate-him. 
Wunuyugwalaga. Daninjuy dadju! Wuyunajajuy biga niga 
They-ate-the-bones-too. That-is-he there! They-carved-it-up and he 
nijarbin nimanda:gini warburujuy. Nimanda:gini ya wanimayamayi 
ran he-gathered the-mob. He-gathered and he-got-them 
manijarbin, ya andjabugidj nijari. Wanimayt maba 
they-went-back, and the-other-one he-remained. He-got-them and 
wuyarabalin wuguryijuy ; warani ya. 
they-two (fem.)-went-back-again they (fem.); they-speared. 
Wiriyaraygaranawin. DLitagay yariyambarinjuy yiwargandjinjuy 
They-were-now-all-dead. The-first the-biggest-girl who-speared-him 
yigajuy yilarmin aba wuruyundjuyundju wija wuyawin. Wija, 
she she-followed and they-together finish dead. Finish, 
jajadj daninjuy. 
that’s-the-end-of-him. 
Free Translation. 

(Two women were out in the bush.) ‘“‘‘ There are bees,’ they said, ‘ bees— 


now where would they come from?’ So they got up, took their axes, and began to 
follow the bees. As they followed, they looked. ‘ Here ’—‘ There perhaps!’ 
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‘ They've gone by ; now they’ve passed by again over there.’ By-and-bye they cut 
off some branches. ‘ That may be the place,’ said they. They started chopping, 
and lopped branches off. The branches fell off (nothing resulting), and the women 
continued their walk. ‘Here, or maybe here.’ 


“ (Then they saw) a man named Namunilulyu, and marked him, singing, 
‘That is Namunilulyu ; 
They marked him, they stole it.’ 

The women sat down. They dropped their dilly-bags and sat. They remained 
sitting, and chopped out honeycomb (from the branches they had taken). He got 
up and took a dilly-bag. He was elder brother to them. He filled the dilly-bag full. 
He gave it to one of the seated women, who was elder sister to him. The elder sister 
took it. He was standing, and she took his throat, and filled it. He put her down. 
His companions came, and the two of them lifted it up. He took up the honeycomb 
and they wrestled together. They fought, and chased him. The woman got a 
waddy and ran, and struck at him but missed. He returned the spear, hit her, killed 
her and ran away. He ran and ran until he was short of breath. Breathing heavily 
he stood still, and then he fell down. (He got up again and) ran andran. She struck 
at him and missed. She got another spear. He lay down for a time, got up again 
and ran and ran. She followed him, until his breath failed. Then he stopped still. 
She ran up and speared him. This time she did not miss, but she was frightened. 
She pulled out the spear, and he recovered his breath. She gave chase. He ran on 
and on, until he came to a river, and there he sank down. It was shallow, and she 
speared something. What it was she could not see properly, and missed. He was 
off again. Now he found something in the river at Anamuwarba. Now he ran into 
acave. He went inside, but his foot stuck out although his body was inside. The 
foot protruded. He found he could not draw it in, and could not close (the entrance). 
He was closing it, his foot shining with water dripping from it. She ran on and on. 
Both the women were looking about here and there. His foot was shining. ‘ That 
must be he!’ (cried one), ‘ There he is again!’ She took (the spear) again and 
speared him. A second time she rammed it home, she rammed it in. Then she 
pulled out the spear and rolled the body down to the bank ; down she rolled him. 
The two men (his companions) were looking round about. There he lay, and she 
stood by him, with her hands behind her back. One man ranon. ‘Hey! There he 
lies, hey !’ this one cried. ‘ Then she speared him and he fell,’ said the other. ‘ This 
is where he fell.’ Quickly he got a tree-fork, they chopped it up, and they wrapped 
him up. Then they lifted him, and threw him into a grave. 

“Into a grave they threw him, and his companion went off. Then the women 
ran to the grave and dug up the body. They cut the flesh up, carved it off. The 
elder sister said, ‘Is this the chest?” The one who had caused his death (carved) 
towards the legs. That done, she cut him in halves and they ate him. They even 
ate the bones, and that’s all about it. 


“While they wete carving up the body, his companion ran and gathered the 
mob. He gathered them and got them and they went back, while the other one 
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remained (watching). He got the men and the two women went back again, and 
they speared (her ?). They were now all dead. Biggest girl, the one who speared 
him, followed and they all died together. That is the end of the story.” 


Part III. Lincuistic ANALYSIS OF THE TEXTS 

A few notes on the linguistic style of the texts may not be inappropriate, because 
such analysis has not been attempted hitherto in the Australian field. Studies have 
been made in America recently on the linguistic forms of mythology and story-telling 
in certain North American languages.’ Two new terms are introduced in these 
articles : “‘ casual ’’ and “ non-casual”’ language. These are equivalent to “ ordinary 
conversational ” and “‘ specialized ’’ language. The former refers to the language of 
everyday life and the style used in conversation and narrative, the latter to any 
specialization of language to be observed in the telling of myths or in religious, 
shamanistic or other particularized social situations. 

In regard to the Chinookan area of North-west America, certain deviations of 
language under these special circumstances do appear to be validly distinguished. 
Such a linguistic examination still remains to be made in Australia. It is difficult 
to make such distinction between casual and non-casual language here, partly because 
too little recording has been done and too few languages have been studied in sufficient 
detail. As regards song language, a certain amount of material is available through 
recordings made and published by Professor A. P. Elkin. This also still awaits 
analysis. The only published essay in this field is that by T. G. H. Strehlow® on the 
Ankotarinja myth of the Aranda. In this he sets out the elaborate rules for the 
transformation of normal speech words into words of the song language. In the 
following paragraphs a few notes are offered regarding points which may be mentioned 
as characteristic of, rather than actually peculiar to, the language of the myths and 
folktales in Nunggubuyu given in this paper. 


In the first place, linguistic peculiarities of the Nunggubuyu narrative style 
seem to be less marked than in the North American examples. These texts do 
not reveal any special ‘‘ language of myth ”’ as there is a “ language of song,” but 
snatches of song are liable to appear in the course of story telling and these are actually 
sung as a rule by the narrator. To this extent song language may appear in prose 
narration, but the special song vocabulary never does. This applies also to the 
so-called “inside ’”’ or sacred names for ritual objects and holy places and people, 
whose use is limited to songs. The one instance in which esoteric language is used in 
prose is the “secret language” which is employed by numbers of tribes during 
periods of initiation. This secret language consists of a set of words which must be 
used to and by initiates during their period of seclusion from camp life. Very little 
record has been made of this type of non-casual language, but reference may be made 

5 See International Journal of American Linguistics, Vol. 24, No. 4 (October, 1958), articles 
by D. H. Hymes, “ Linguistic Features Peculiar to Chinookan Myths ” (253-257), David French, 
“‘ Cultural Matrices of Chinookan Non-casual Language ”’ (258-263), John Yegerlehner, ‘‘ Structure 
of Arizona Tewa Words, Spoken and Sung ”’ (264-267) and Edward P. Dozier, ‘‘ Cultural Matrix 


of Singing and Chanting in Tewa Pueblos”’ (268-272). 
®See Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 2. 
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to specimens given by R. H. Matthews and G. N. O’Grady.? No examples of such 
secret vocabulary have yet been gathered amongst the Nunggubuyu and there is no 
reason to suppose that all Australian tribes make use of it. Problems concerning 
the origins of these special terms and their relation to the language of daily life or of 
neighbouring tribes have not been investigated. 


The only other type of non-casual language which has been recorded in Australia 
is the “relationship language” consisting of special vocabulary which must be 
employed in addressing certain relatives, and this has not yet been found in 
Nunggubuyu, though it may quite well exist. 

Regarding the actual stylistic features of the texts given in this paper the 
following points are worthy of note: 


1. Phonemic level : 


(a) Special phoneme combinations. 
(b) Intonation patterns. 


2. Morphemic level : 


(a) Personification does not affect noun class. 
(6) Concord prefixes and suffixes may provide special indications. 


3. Syntactic level : 


(a) Sentence linkage. 
(b) Story final phrases. 


4. Lexical level : 


(a) Formulaic utterances. 
(6) Introductions to stories. 
(c) Ellipsis. 


1. Special Phoneme Combinations. There is only one example to hand of a 
phoneme combination that is not normally spoken Nunggubuyu, and this is brr—, 
ie. labial stop followed by a series of trilled r’s. This serves to mark a sudden and 
violent end : in Story (7) a speaker says yawi.ja, brr—, ‘‘ I’m done for, brr—.”” The 
same form occurred also at the end of an Andilyaugwa story recorded on Groote 
Eylandt, but not reproduced here, and it served again to mark a sudden termination 
of activity. 


In the Nunggubuyu myths there is occasional use of a somewhat lengthened 
vowel. It occurs singly in ¢: serving to mark suspense: andiri niwagaldiwin —e:— 
ytlayan, “ his breath was failing—he stood still.” This occurs in a folktale, not in a 
myth. Myths are told in a less emotional manner. In fact, there is a noticeable 
difference in general style between the myths and the folktales. While there is no 
such thing as a special vocabulary of mythology, there is much more colloquialism 


? See E. H. Matthews, Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales, 1903, pp. 157-160, 
and G. N. O’Grady, Oceania, Vol. XXVII, No. 2, pp. 158-159. 
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about the folktales. Exclamations are used quite freely in these, though not in 
the myths, and the exclamations may involve sounds or sound combinations such 
as e: not found in normal speech. In Text 6 (1) the exclamation ga:u, “oh! ”’, with 
its lengthened a: presents a non-casual vowel cluster. In casual speech the combina- 
tion awu is normal in many contexts, but this never has a first element of length quite 
like the a: of ga:u—and again, of course, the intonation pattern of exclamation is 
coupled with it (~) .). The same remarks apply to ja:j (~ ) .) in the same text. 


Another phoneme that is not only not Nunggubuyu but not Australian at all is 
/h/. This appears in the exclamation /ha’ha:/, having much the same significance 
as in English (Text 8). In regard to the nasalization of vowels found in Text (9) in 
the repeated word /gorgé:/, “ barracuda,” it is difficult to say whether this is a 
narrative-form or not. As a general rule nasal vowels do not occur in Australian 
languages, but frequently one finds one or two words in which there is nasalization. 


Apart from these cases there are a few words which appear in the colloquial 
setting of tales but not in the more sober myths. One such is djdlg /, “‘ missed!” 
(Text 10), which contains no phonetic peculiarities but is definitely a word of com- 
paratively low status. The same remark applies to the following word duwidj !, 
“ off!” 

On the morphemic level it is noticeable that unlike the case of the Amerindian 
myths, personification of a non-human actor is not reflected in the grammatical 
structure. In the Iguana Myth (No. 4), wadabir, ‘‘ iguana,” belongs to Class VI, 
which is normally indicated by a wu- concord in the sentence. In this myth the 
concord is retained in spite of the fact that Wadabir is treated as a person carrying 
out a series of actions: wu-yama aba, “ swam the river’”’; the Class I (masc.) form 
would be ni-yama; daburunu wu-majamaja, “ grasshopper(s) it chased”; the 
Class I form similarly would be t-majamaja. The fact that madjbawar, the rock 
python, is already Class IV (fem.) hides this interesting grammatical phenomenon 
in the myths in which she is concerned. In the same Iguana story yara-mininjuy, 
“female emu,” is already Class IV, and so takes the verb yi-dilamanboddi, “ she 
was pregnant.”” This is then followed by wu-bura-yun, “ it stayed,”’ Class VI referring 
back to Iguana. Similarly in myths the two pythons are both by grammar and by 
nature feminine, and the verb prefixes wiy1- are Class V, feminine dual. 


On the other hand, class concord prefixes may be the only indicators of a subject 
or object even at the beginning of a story, e.g. No. 7 beginning lamugu wini-wula-wa 
wini-yu-ba-ndi, ‘‘ string they-two (Class II), they-two (Class II)-her (Class IV)- 
bind-did.” Obviously, wini-wula-wa must refer to male persons, in that it carries a 
Class II prefix and a personal dual suffix (-wa) ; but to what -yu- refers can only be 
known to the narrator; it happens to be a turtle. 


Even with class indicators, however, ambiguities may remain, so that in some 
cases only a knowledge of the whole background can make a situation clear. In 
Story 7 this was not available, so that it is impossible to translate yulin ajimurdudj, 
“she cut off at nose,” to make clear whether it was her own or the man’s. 
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In a few instances a grammatically bound morpheme has to be given its full 
value to make the sense completely clear. Towards the end of Text (10) are two 
examples of dani-njuy. Dani=“‘this”’; -njuy serves to mark animate rational 
beings, for the language has not only nine noun classes but distinguishes animate 
from inanimate and in the former group distitguishes rational from irrational by the 
ending -njuy (singular). Hence dani-njuy dadju must be rendered “ that’s he, there ! ” 
and the closing words of the text, wija, jajadj daninjuy, “‘ that’s the end of him,” 
not just “that’s the end.” 


3. Syntactic Level. On the syntactic level there is no marked difference between 
the casual and non-casual language, but a certain obscurity results from the fact 
that the native, knowing the background of what he is narrating, frequently omits 
elements that the outsider finds necessary to understanding. The following features 
of the text are worth mentioning, but they must not be regarded as peculiar 
to narrative style. 


(a) Sentence linkage is not strongly marked. In conversation, for instance, 
such a linking word as jagujamba, “ therefore,” will be heard, but this does not occur 
in any of the myths or tales. Similarly mavi and ya, “and,” are both rare. 
Asyndeton generally prevails. All the texts given here provide numerous examples 
on the pattern of, e.g. yiwargay, yiwulwuljint, yilalagin yamugidjgadj, “ she swung 
(the bullroarers) (and) painted herself (and) got up early next morning. One method 
of linkage frequently employed is to begin the sentence with an adverb of place: 
bagu, ‘‘ there,” anubagala, “ thence.’’ Such indications of place frequently take 
precedence of the action that occurred at the place: Text (1) anubagala Balanbutimi 
bagu wuruburuyan, ‘‘ thence Balanburimi there they camped,” i.e. “‘ from that place 
they proceeded to Balanburimi and camped there.” In fact a whole story can 
degenerate into a list of place names. In one instance an informant purporting to 
give me the story of a culture hero (in another language than Nunggubuyu), gave a 
few sentences of action, then a couple of pages of place names. All these presumably 
meant something to him, though they did not mean anything to me as a mere 
outsider. In the present texts the story may begin with the name of the actor 
(e.g. Text 1) or more frequently the place where the action occurred (e.g. Texts 4, 8). 
The reason for this is undoubtedly that the aborigine thinks in terms of sacred places ; 
they come to his mind first, and then the events that took place there: the name of 
the actor may be placed third or even omitted. Text (4) begins Gurindjina nilalagan 
‘naguru, ‘it was from Gurindjina that he got up—Catfish (I mean),” entirely in this 
spirit. Text (8) begins with the place name Wumilidj. The sentence following 
stands in no syntactical relation to it, as it does not carry the locative case suffix 
-rudj. Here it would be Wumilidjdudj. 

Other types of linkage do, however, occur, e.g. "bugunt, “ also,”’ as in Text (4) ; 
‘bugunt nt'lalagin ni'najt majalmunmudgu jani adaba warubadj warawuga, “ again 
(or ‘ also’) he got up to see some sharks there close by him.”” For “ again” the 
common word ytdjay occurs sentence-initial a few lines further along in the same 
text. On the whole, however, lack of connection is much more common than the 
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linking up of sentences in any way. Only one subordinating suffix (-mandja, ‘“‘ when ’’) 
appears in only one text, and that is the Andilyaugwa text quoted in illustrating 
Text (2). 

There is also no quotation marker, and the hearer is expected to understand 
when a character is speaking and who it is. This is a frequent source of ambiguity 
for the European listener who does not know the background. In the texts presented 
here only one (No. 10) makes use of -jama, “ say,”’ as a quotation marker. It begins 
with two words of a statement and then wujama, “‘ they say,” is thrown in, and words 
such as wiytijama, “ the two (women) say,” are frequently thrown in. 


(6) The ending of the stories is usually, from the European point of view, rather 
abrupt. Generally wija, “ finished,’’ is used to indicate an ending, and examples 
of this occur throughout the texts. Sometimes, as in Text (9), there is no termination 
marker at all. No. 3 closes a little less abruptly with adaba wija, ‘‘ then finish,” 
“and that is the end.”’ In No. 1 the place indicator terminates the story: jadjt 
Baljura, lit. “‘ here Balyura,”” might well be rendered “‘ this was at Balyura.” The 
unusual ending of Text (10), “finish, that’s the end of him,” has already been 
commented on. 


4. On the lexical level only certain points are to be noted. The absence of special 
vocabulary has been mentioned. It is worth nothing that the few snatches of song 
in these texts were all in normal or casual speech and there was not the difficulty in 
translating them that there usually is in translating ritual songs. The two lines of 
song in the early part of Text (10), for instance, are quite ordinary speech. A similar 
absence of special formulaic utterances is noticeable also. Such utterances are far 
more noticeable in myths taken in the North Kimberley languages than in Nung- 
gubuyu. The various methods of sentence opening and linkage already discussed 
provide practically all the formulaic utterances in these texts. 

There is no set formula of introduction of stories, as there is, for instance, in 
Malay. The various methods of beginning the story have been mentioned above. 

Perhaps the most discomforting feature of the stories for the European interpreter 
is the great amount of ellipsis, particularly the complete absence of indication as to 
when speech is beginning and who the speaker is. This needs checking with the 
narrator after the story has been told and written down. The brief Text (3) is an 
excellent example of this condensation in narrative. 


These few notes on the linguistic style of the Nunggubuyu texts will suffice 
to suggest that study of this aspect of story telling should be made more widely by 
those who record Australian mythology and folklore. The features mentioned here 
seem to be rather widely shared in different parts of the continent, as far as material 
is available to judge from. Their connections with the specific outlook of the 
aboriginal narrators should be studied also; and in particular the opportunities 
provided by modern recording machinery should be taken by anthropologists to 
record the texts of actual instructions given to young people during initiation periods 
and on other special occasions. 
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The general subject matter of the texts serves to bear out conclusions reached 
by Boas long ago from the American side : “ (It is) obvious that in the tales of a people 
those incidents of everyday life that are of importance to them will appear either 
incidentally or as the basis of a plot’; “ references to the mode of life of the people 
will be an accurate reflection of their habits. The development of the plot of the 
story, furthermore, will, on the whole, exhibit clearly what is considered right and 
what wrong.’’® In these texts the references to gathering shellfish and collecting 
other sea food are cases which bear out Boas’ statements, just as a North Kimberley 
story nearly always wanders off into elaborate—and unnecessary—detail about the 
capture and cooking of kangaroos. 

A. CAPELL. 


*F. Boas, ‘“ Tsimshian Mythology,” 31st Annual Report Bureau of American Ethnology, 
1909—-IQ9I0, 1916, p. 393, quoted in The Study of Society, ed. Bartlett, Ginsberg, Lindgren and 
Thouless, 1939, Pp. 347- 
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RITUAL AND BEHAVIOUR AT AYERS ROCK 


By W. E. HARNEY 


YERS ROCK is a massive monolith standing out of the desert lands about 
280 miles south-west of Alice Springs. It is composed of a sand-stone called 
arkose. It covers 1,200 acres, and rises to a height of 1,143 feet above a plateau which 
is itself about 1,800 feet above sea-level. W. G. Gosse discovered the rock in 1873 
and named it after the then Premier of South Australia, Sir Henry Ayers. 
Its aboriginal inhabitants were the Uluritdja (Aluridja) people. The latter 
part of the name comes from a small hill nearby called Topidji, a word that means 
“outside.” Its significance will be explained in the ritual of the Rock. 


METHOD OF GATHERING MATERIAL AT AYERS Rock 

During my duties as the Ranger of Ayers Rock, the Welfare Department sent 
out to me two old men who had been born in the area. Their names were Kunde- 
kundeka (two-toothed when born) and Imalung. Kundekundeka was a Kunia 
(rock or carpet-snake man) and Imalung was of the Leru (poisonous snake of the 
sandhills) totem. Kundekundeka had passed through the big Inma (ritual) of 
Kerungera (Karanara) as a youth and he was now the headman for the area. Imalung 
had been through it, too, but as he did not belong to the Mala ritual group which 
“owns” the Kerungera, he had to wait till Kundekundeka began the chanting. 
He could then “ follow” his friend. 

On our walks around the Rock they decided to explain it tome. We had plenty 
of time at our disposal; as they chanted, I wrote down the words, and these they 
afterwards explained. They gave me much material and over three seasons, totalling 
21 months, I re-checked it with other informants, Winmardi, a Leru man; Minyin- 
derri, of the Windralga (mulga-seed) totem-group of Kikingurra (a mountain in 
the Petermann Ranges) which “ owns” Kurrapuni, the “ big” dog-ritual; and 
Uluru, the same name as the mountain. They were eager to give the material because 
they realized it was fast dying out. In all my work with them I never asked one 
question. To do so would have been fatal, for each part had to be explained correctly. 
Interrupting would only have caused confusion and wrong answers which, once given, 
would be adhered to and thus make this contribution valueless. 

My method was just to walk around and boil the billy-can when a meal was 
needed and, only after the full tale was told, did I check and re-check the complete 
story. 

THE Rock AS A SYMBOL OF THE TRIBE 

If a line were drawn from east to west through the Rock (see map) it would 
separate the Uluritdja moieties. To the north is the Djindarlagul (sun-over) moiety, 
and to the south is the Wumbularu (shade-side of Uluru) moiety. The Djindarlagul 
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side is the side of the Kerungera ritual ; the Wumbularu side is the ritual of the 
Arangulta (“‘ poison,” the arungquiltha of Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central 
Australia, pp. 548-552). 

The women of the Wumbularu marry into the Djindarlagul and vice versa. 
A man remains in his moiety but he “ controls ”’ his sister’s children even though they 
are born in the other division. 
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Map 1. 


RITUAL OF THE DJINDARLAGUL 

As the moieties are fixed by the mountain, so are the totems fixed in place on 
the mountain side by the ritual of the Mala people. In other words, the Rock 
preserves the plan of the ritual. The following notes summarize the ritual according 
to the sites as numbered in the text and on the map. 

No. 17 is the Webo, tail or crouching body of the Mala totem who first came into 
the land. Itisthe opening chant. From here the Ritual Elders go out as messengers 
to bring in the people. During the chanting the ritual messengers rub black charcoal 
and fat on their sternal cavities as a sign of happiness. In doing so they are copying 
the dark stains on the mountain face, caused by running water and said to be the 
Kumbunduru—black sternal cavities of the Creative (or Dreamtime) Heroes who came 
in the beginning to give the ritual chants. They are now sleeping and living within 
the mountain, which is ruled over by the kapi agulu wanambadjari (sacred water 
python). Mala (desert kangaroo rat) is the totem of this group, the Malawadi, who 
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Wumbularu Moiety 


Number 
on Uluritdja Name. Meaning in Ritual. 
Map. 
(t) Oowillitti. Spear-point place treachery. 
(2) Loongardi stone. Increase. 
(3) Leru stone. Protection, men. 
(4)  Bullarri. Protection, women. 
(5) Kudjuk kundunda. Defence. 
(6) Kirimba place. Sacred women’s home. 
Strangers. 
(7) Nangu. Hospitality denied. 
(8) Kalaia. Emu-food place. 
Djundi. Aggression. 
Mulu. Emu-water place. 
Kurakajarra. Peace and watchfulness. 
(9) Kuditd). Retreat. 
(10) Muti-djula. Victory. 
(rz) Kurakalba Wuru. Dawn fires. 
(12) ari. Laughter. 
(13) Djundi. Second emu-watering place. 
(14) Nangu. Attack by spear. 
(15) Wela. Totem sign of Kunia. 
(16) be om a } Recompense stone. 
Djindariagul Moiety 
(17) Webo. Malawadi ritual totem sign. 
(18) Kulpi. Night and chanting. 
(19) --- Stones symbolizing resting Mala. 
(20) Edjara-djare-dja. Marsupial-mole place. 
(21) Djungaba. Chests of Ritual Mala. 
(22) Putta. Creative-place of spirit children. 
(23)  Titjearra. Birds gathering ritual fruit. 
(24) Kulpi of Bubia. Mother painting with initiate. 
(25) Kundju. Main camp of ritual Mala. 
(26) Kutut. Frustration (not of Mala ritual). 
(27) Nowamarra. Septum-piercing stone. 
(28) Waraiki. Secret, sacred and taboo. 
Kumbunduru. Head symbol of happiness stain. 
(29) Ningeri. Rain and running water. 
(30) Ngaltawadi. Sacred digging-stick of Mother. 
(31) Djugajabi. Woman’s cave with smoke of Leru. 
(32) --- Camp-fires and digging-holes. 
(33) Pindju of Loondba. Place of warning. 


(34) Nangaru. Mother place which contains Djindra- 
Nginindi (rock-hole). djindra stone. 
(35) Kerungera Mother-stone. 
Loonba in final chant of warning. 
Sacred women making sacred food. 
Three sets of ritual-dog marks. 
Pindju and Nguru. 
Kuddinba (stone). Initiands at ritual. 
(36) Kurapunni (stone). Ritual-dog and ritual trench. 
(37) to (38) Ritual path and stones symbolizing fear. 


(38) 


Tupidji. Happiness at the ritual ground. 
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brought this “ big” ritual, the Kerungera, into the region a long time ago and still 
control it. 

At 18 are large stones that form a Kulpi (shelter). In this smoke-blackened 
place the Creative Mala were said to have slept and dreamt the ritual chants. Many 
large boulders are on this side of the Webo, all of which are said to be the sleeping 
Mala elders of the Dreamtime. 


19-20 is a shelter at the base of the cliff with another higher up the left side of 
the Webo. Both contain paintings and represent the cult of the Edjaradjaredja 
(marsupial-mole). My informants could tell me nothing about these, claiming they 
were older than the Mala and were the “ property right” of an old man now at 
Jay Creek. 

21 is known to the white people as the “ Sound-shell.” To the aborigines it is 
the place of the Djungaba. The outer lip of the shelter is said to represent the chests 
of the Mala ritual-men as they awaited the sunlight and the dawn of creation. 


22. The chant and dance of the Putta were performed here before a bell-shaped 
cavity in the face of the mountain. This is the Putta (marsupial pouch or pelvic 
arch of the Creative Mother) out of which the spirit children are re-born in the ritual 
dance. Some pot-holes near this place are said to be the fires made by the Malawadi, 
Kangaroo rat-men, as they cooked their first meal. They came with the Creative or 
Fertility Mother in the Dreaming, and are now asleep in Ayers Rock, as are the pre- 
existent spirit-children, i.e. in the Putta. In front of this fire the Mother danced 
to bring forth human beings. And “to-day” after a dawn meal the men face the 
women’s camp to the east and chant the Putta. 


23. The chant of the Titjearra (bristle-cheeked honey-eaters) places this totem 
group east of the Mala. It is about the birds calling from the Owidyeru tree as they 
eat the fruit. Facing the spot where the tree once stood the elders chant, “‘ We have 
eaten now of a new fruit, now up and to the rituals.” - This is the first chant in which 
we hear of gathering fruit. 

24. Kulpi of Bubia. No chant belongs to this shelter of the Kundju main 
camp or head-place. In it are two paintings: one representing the Mother as a bull- 
roarer, and the other an initiate standing beside her. The Mother is painted red, 
symbolizing ritual; white radiating lines are said to symbolize the spirit-shade of 
the deceased, and in the centre is an elongated black oval which is the Kumbunduru, 
symbolizing birth and the beginning. My informants went to great detail to explain 
this. The initiate has no Kumbunduru “ because he has not been made an outside.” 
He has, however, the white radiating lines of one who is about to pass into the Mother’s 
womb, and head feathers for ritual. 


From this discussion and other features around the Rock I discovered that while 
the paintings refer to the myths, the essential thing about them is colour. The only 
sacred painting was at the Mother-place (see later). The only “ peck mark” of 
importance was the spear-wound in the side of the Djindradjindra (willy-wagtail 
women) and the blood stains on the sacred cave. All these will be described later. 
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Red symbolized ritual, white symbolized after-life, and black meant birth and 
beginning of all things. 

25. The chant of the Kundju. Here the elders pulled the sacred Wana (digging 
staff of the Mother) from a small cave below a long fault-plane in the mountain which 
is said to be the first sacred pole. As the sacred staff was shown, all chanted 

“With head-dress we will dance as in the Dreamtime. 
Lift up the ritual pole, put it on our shoulders and away.” 

26 is a large cavity called by my informants Katut (viscera). It does not come 
into the Mala ritual but belongs to the deflowering myth of Katatjuta (Mt. Olga). 
Katut symbolizes light, and when thrown from Djuti (east of Adtilla, Mt. Conner) 
by the hero Lingge (of the Bubia myth), it landed here. Searching for it, Lingge died 
of frustration and in his agony his viscera fell out. Hence the name Katut. 

27. This chanting place is about 100 yards away from the Rock face. It is the 
stone of the Nowamarra (pierced nasal septum) and around it the people chant : 
“As the Creation-men pierced their noses so shall we follow them.’’ During the 
singing in the past some of the initiates had their septums pierced by their mother’s 
brother. This was voluntary but the men with me put sticks through their nasal 
septums and ran their hands back and forth. 

28 is the sacred and secret shelter of Woriaki (forbidden to women). The walls 
have peculiar stains, which are said to be the blood of the first Ritual Heroes. Some 
stone circles were originally on the floor with an upright stone as a sort of phallic 
symbol. The stones are there but the design has been broken up. During the ritual 
the elders copied the Mala ritual, and as they chanted “ This is the sacred cave of the 
Mala forbidden to women and uninitiated of the tribe,” they would cut the median 
veins on their forearms and let the blood flow on to the wall. 

The shelter is ritually divided. Fathers, sons, mother’s mother’s brothers and 
mother-in-law’s brothers on one side, the opposite moiety at the other end. 

To-day the place is abandoned. The last ritual was, according to my informants, 
especially Kundekundeka who was initiated there, 50 years ago. Even now no woman 
(Aboriginal) will go near the place. Kundekundeka told me that when he was a 
youth his aunt, Karardjari, saw some fruit on a fig tree that grew in front of the 
entrance. She foolishly gathered some. An elder passed by some time later and saw 
her footprint. A council ordered his brother to go into the bush to destroy her. 
She heard of his coming and ran east to the protection of the whites over 100 miles 
away. The man overtook her and she paid for her foolishness. 

To the east of the ritual shelter is an oblong stain on the cliff. It is black and is 
framed by an arch. This is the great Kumbunduru and as a relief after the strain of 
the sacred shelter, the ritual men gather before this symbol to chant the song of 
happiness. They keep up the chanting with much jumping about and tickling until 
all are rolling on the ground in high glee. 

29. This is the place of the Ningeri (black, rock or water goanna). Its symbol 
is two ravines down the mountain face which once ended at the Ningeri soak. The 
chant, ‘‘ The storm-water, like the Ningeri, digs a path down the face of the mountain,” 
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proves these reptiles were the storm people and the ones who made rivers and channels 
over the mountains. The Ningeri people are the headmen of rain. 

30 is the slab of rock which the white people call the Kangaroo Tail. To the 
Uluritdja it is Ngaltawadi, the sacred Wana (digging stick) which was carried from 
the Kundju and erected here as a division between the uninitiated and those who 
have passed through the ritual. To the east is the cave of the women, to the west 
the ritual cave of the men. The stones in front of the upright symbol are said to be 
the Creative Heroes erecting the pole. If aboriginal women go past, they must avert 
their heads, but if they do accidentally look, it would not be a serious crime. On 
the head of this sacred Wana is the outline of a kingfisher. This is the red-rumped 
kingfisher Loondba (Lundba) of the area, who is said to warn the people if danger 
approaches. She gave the first warning of danger during the Mala ritual at the 
Mother-place, as we shall see later. 

The chant of the Wana given to me by my informants as the pole was erected 
was : “ Erect the sacred Wana on this spot forbidden to women of the Dreamtime. . . 
lift it from our shoulders.” 

About 100 yards eastward of the Wana are some small holes in a flat rock place, 
which are said to be the knee-prints of a man who waylaid one of the Mala women 
and copulated with her as she was returning with wood for their cooking fires at the 
cave of Djugajabi. 

31 is the woman’s shelter of Djugajabi (vulva open), as in the chant “ The 
women of the camp await us, their vulva is exposed.” This shelter, like the ritual 
one of Woriaki, is also ritually divided. 

32. The large boulders before this long shelter of Djugajabi are said to represent 
the women of the Dreamtime Mala families and the holes on the cliff face to the 
eastward are the symbols of those made by their digging-stick as they searched for 
food. 

Dark stains can be seen to the east of the Djugajabi; these were caused by 
the smoke of the women’s cooking-fires, with which they drove away spying Leru 
(poisonous snake) people who came from the west. The Leru are of the Wumbularu 
moiety and my informants could give me no reason why they were at Djugajabi 
in the Djindarlagul moiety part of the Rock. 

33. This is Pindju, the chant place of the Loondba nest. From here she called 
her first warning to the sacred women of the Mala at the mother place. See 34, 35, 36. 

Her chant records, 

“Loondba sits amid her droppings on high. 
Her magic tells us an evil approaches.” 

34. The Mother-place (Nangaru) of the Mala ritual. This is the rock-hole of 
Nginindi (coral tree). It symbolizes the womb of the Mother; above it is another 
rock-hole, the Ngati (rock-hole or navel) of the Djindradjindra (willy-wagtail woman) 
who was speared by a left-handed Mala man because she was spying on the sacred ritual. 
Its chant symbolizes ‘‘ Death to eaves-droppers.” (For 34 to 37, see Figure 1, 
as well as the map.) 
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35. The Mother stone of the Kerungera with the sacred women who were grinding 
the Kerungera meal. To the right when facing the Mother Place is the stone of the 
Loondba where she called her last warning. Behind her on the cliff-face are the 
three paw marks of the ritual dog (i.e. the Dreaming) Kurapuni, who came from the 
westward to carry off the Kuddinba, eaglets who were sitting in the Pindju, the nest 
or camp-place of the Mala people.’ This place can be recognized by markings 800 
feet up the side of the mountain. Opposite it are larger markings, called by white 
people the brain, but by the Uluritdja, Nguru, the camp of the Wumbularu people 
who came to the ritual. The Dindarlagul moiety controls Loondba bulli, the “ Stone 
of warning’’; Djindra-djindra bulli the stone of vengeance ; and the Kerungera 
bulli, the stone with its sacred red painting of the serpent. 


The Wumbularu moiety controls the Kurapuni dog-stone of discipline and death. 
Between the two is the ““ Womb of the Mother ” and the two Kuddinba stones that 
are away from the cliff face and have become the stones of division between the 
moieties. 

36. This is the stone of Kurapuni, in front of which the ritual trench, Nanguru, 
was dug at the ritual place. In it the “ Insides ” (the initiands) were made “‘ Outside,” 
i.e. initiated and able to take their place as adults in tribal life. To the westward 
of the Kurapuni is happiness. 

37. Eastward is fear, the stones of that area symbolizing the people fleeing from 
the ritual dog. Those that went east were followed by the Kurapuni, who travelled 
underground to pursue them, disappearing in a depression in the ground (39 on map). 
At another Uluru, Mt. Sir Henry, a few miles west of Mt. Cavenagh cattle station, 
they were overtaken and a ritual centre was established there. The people who went 
to the south fled by night and were never followed. To-day no ritual is performed 
in the area. 

38. The hill of Tupidji is well described in the chant: “ From here in this open 
place we look in happiness on the ritual ground.” 


NOTES ON THE RITUAL 

Kurapunni: The Dog 

Petermann Range area. Karndju was a great hunter. His helpers were a pack 
of dingoes ; at a place called Bambwal they hunted a Dreamtime kangaroo to the 
north. At Milkajarra the hunt became too severe and the dogs sickened and died. 
Their names are commemorated in the hills of that area. One of the dingoes had a 
struggle with the kangaroo and was killed by the savage creature. From that area, 
out of a hole in the ground at a place called Pulpiala, comes the ritual-dog Kurapuni, 
and if a man of the Windralga (mulga-seed) totem-group believes that someone of 
another tribe caused by magic the death of one of his people, he will send the ritual 
dog to avenge him. 


1 The eaglets in the nest symbolize the initiands, covered with down, waiting to be taken to the 
Nanguru (36). 
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Method of Sending the Ritual Dog. Bushes are placed around the Kurapuni 
place, the leaves pointing in the direction of the suspected one. A stone nearby is 
rubbed and a chant tells the ritual dog to “‘ Smell out the guilty one and destroy 
him.” 

At that command the Kurapuni travels under earth as a mole to appear by magic 
at the guilty one’s camp. If he is innocent it leaves him alone, but if he is guilty it 
clutches him by the throat and carries him into the earth. 


How Kurapuni came into the Mala Business. The Windralga people suspected 
the Mala of magic and invited them to a council together with a big ritual. The 
Mala themselves were busy and refused to attend. This to the Windralga was proof 
of guilt. From that day the Kurapuni continually pursues the Kuddinba, i.e. the 
“ Inside ’’ initiates at the Kerungera ritual. It was his coming at the first ritual 
that caused the Loondba to give her warning ; she watches the Mother-place ever 
since, but the Kurapuni ever evades her as he travels beneath the ground. My 
informants told me that an elder of the Loondba cult-lodge always takes her place 
and utters the ritual warning call. The Mala are the destroyers of the eaves-droppers. 
The Djindra-djindra chant is a warning to those who talk too much.? 


Ritual Notes Given by Informants 

First Phase. The opening chant is sung and Kumbunduru messengers? are sent 
out when there is an abundance of food in the area. Cavities on the eastern cliff 
face of Uluru are the symbols relating to the first women digging out the edon (“ wild 
raisins ’’) and werin-werin bulbs from the valleys and sandhills. The availability 
of these plant-foods is a sign that there will also be a sufficient supply of game for 
the number of people who will come for the ceremony. 

Next comes the Dreaming, that is, the chants revealed by the old heroes and now 
by the “ big men ” who stand in line as they wait for the sun to rise. They then chant 
the Dreaming while they show the newly initiated the bullroarer or sacred board 
which is the voice of the “‘ Mother.” After this, food is cooked at the place of the 
Putta (the symbol of rebirth). 


The second phase begins at the shelter of the Mother and Initiate rock paintings. 
The initiate is shown the sacred objects as he chants before the elders. If he is 
“* passed,” he goes on to the sacred and secret cave to take a tribal oath which he seals 
by blood upon the place used by his ancestors. After the blood-letting, the chant of 
the Kumbunduru is sung in front of the main ritual stain on the cliff. And then the 
sacred totem-pole is ritually lifted. This pole, yalia wadi (the wana or digging-stick 
of the “ Earth Mother ”’) is said to be kept between rituals and to be decorated when 
itis to be used. It is raised and shown to the initiands as a memorial of the Dreaming, 


* Amidst the northern tribes (Wadaman and others) at the Mother ceremony, the initiates 
are carried off by the serpent of the ritual, who then vomits them out at the Mother-place for the 
meat-ants to lick off the slime that came from her body. The different form may have come 
about because the Serpent was the headman (Kunia) of the Wumbularu moiety. 

® This method is used in the Yabuduruwa which I saw with Professor A. P. Elkin’s expedition 
at Tandandjal in 1949. 
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to the accompaniment of the appropriate chanting. It is taboo to the uninitiated 
just as are the symbolic markings on the Rock at this place. 


Third Phase.* At the Mother-place the initiates are covered with down to 
symbolize kuddinba, eaglets. If no down is to be had, the wood-wool from an ever- 
lasting shrub is used. To the chanting of the Loondba (Lundba) song, the initiates 
are now captured by the Kurapuni, who throws them into the “ Mother’s ” womb, 
where they are “ Insides,”’ i.e. “‘ Within the Mother’s belly.”” The left-handed Mala 
ritual man becomes the headman and guardian of this place because of the Mala 
stone there and also the rock of the willy-wagtail woman who dared to look on and 
was turned to stone. 


In the last phase, the presence of the Mother is symbolized by the Kerungera 
stone. Concentric circles are marked on it, one pecked out and the others painted, 
but the main mark is a thin red line which is not coiled but moves up and down the 
face of the stone. It is retraced, that is repainted at each ritual, and as this is done, 
the men cry aloud and chant the “ Slow” song, just as the Northern Aborigines do 
during the chant of the Djamala in the Kunapipi ritual, as they think of the ‘“‘ Maker 
of the Road ” (i.e. the path of life, the course of rivers, and the path to the womb 
which is made by ritual deflowering). 

The symbol of the Mother’s womb, Nginindi rock-hole, is not touched, but the 
main ritual trench is dug in front of the Kurapuni dog-stone. Around this, bush 
shades are built to hold the sacred objects. The main camp of the Wumbularu is to 
the east, as marked by the Nguru. The main camp of the Djindarlagul lies to the 
west, 800 feet up the Rock. Between them is the black Kumbunduru that runs down 
the mountainside into Nginindi, the rock-hole of the Mother. Out from it are the 
stones of the initiates who are brought out of the ritual trench (Nangaru), and become 
** Outside.” 

After the eating of the Kerungera bread, a test of good faith, the ritual men 
give the ‘‘ Outside ” chant from Tuiidji, and then all are “ clear” to return to their 
hunting grounds until the next Jnma (Big Ritual). This may be held in another 
place. The Rock need not be the main ritual place ; it is only the symbol of the 
cult and the place to visit to refresh one’s memory of the chants and mythology. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF AYERS RocK 

The Aborigines of the Uluritdja tribe who went with me to these places explained 
the myths and their meanings. I know nothing about the ritual, with which no doubt 
strong taboos are associated. As a tale about tribal behaviour it explains itself. 
The features of the mountain symbolizing the tale are well portrayed and show keen 
imagination. I simply relate the myth with references to the map and sketch-map 
numbers. My informants were the same ones as those who gave the preceding 
material. Chief informant was a Kunia man whose clan controlled the side referred 
to. 


“The women’s cave is omitted, together with the knee-marks of the sexual act, and the 
smoke stains where the women drove out the spying Leru men. 
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Myth of a Battle between the Leru and the Kuma People (Fig. 2) 

Some Meta or Loongardi (sleeping lizard) hunters were cooking a Kalaia (emu) 
at the place marked (2) on the map. Whilst cooking it they saw smoke arise to the 
south, the land of Djura (poisonous flames that come from the Aurora Australis). 
Thinking of danger, they hid the cooked bird in the bush ; the body, indicated on the 
map (between 6 and 8) has one leg behind it, and the other at 13. 
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The strangers arrived and asked for hospitality. They had been hunting a 
sacred emu and had lost the trail. The Meta people denied everything and refused 
food to the strangers. At this insult the strangers became infuriated and picked up 
a fire-brand from the Meta people’s fire and, with a sweep, destroyed the cookers of 
sacred birds and refusers of hospitality. The stains on the cliff face, shown near 2 
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on sketch-map, is the place of the roasting of the Meta or Loongardi people, and the 
stained boulders at the base of the cliff are the bodies of the fallen. 

The strangers then went around to, the place where the cooked emu-body was 
hidden and the two stones in that area, number 7 on the map, symbolize their bodies. 
My informants repeatedly told me that (as with all the symbols around the mountain), 
the sleeping or resting strangers were still alive in the stones. The Meta-bulli is 
an increase stone to-day and strangers passing by always rub it for an increase of 
sleeping-lizards. 

On hearing about the roasting of his kin, a great Kunia man, symbolized by the 
peak behind number 5 on the map, became angry and went west to discuss the matter 
with the people there. During the discussion his “ teeth shot out ” (my informant’s 
words) and at that insult the Leru (poisonous snake) people of that region decided to 
avenge the insult and attacked. The tall kukara, desert-oaks, on the sandhill to the 
west symbolize them coming. As they came, one of the Leru who was a friend of the 
Kunia raced ahead to warn them. The protection-stone 3 on the map marks the spot 
where this Leru man warned the Kunia people. Aborigines who now approach the 
mountain pause at the stone, rub it, and call aloud to the Kunia Dreaming Heroes 
within the mountain. This act of friendliness will ensure them the protection of the 
Kunia people. 

Whilst the Leru man was warning the Kunia, the attackers hurled their 
wurumbu (heavy desert spears) and, en masse, they struck the Kunia at Uwilitti 
(numbered 1 on the map). It is so called from the acacias which grow there and are 
used by the hunters in making spear-tips. The cliff face is pitted with many holes 
which were made by spears of the invaders. 

The aggressive Leru now pressed home their attack, and in an effort to stay them 
the Kunia brought up Wilalburu, one of their “‘ big sacred women,” to give them 
warning. She stood where the Bullarri stone (14 on map) now lies, and called out : 
“Do not attack us, we are not aggressors as are you poisonous serpent people, we 
are of the Kunia carpet and python totem and we do not fight.’’ She then retreated 
to the camp marked I on the map. 

The victorious Leru still came on, and their first setback was when the great 
Kunia man who had gone west became angry and bent down from his place on high 
to cut the throats of four of the vanguard at 5 on map. The bodies of these are 
symbolized as boulders at the base of the cliff. 

The big man of the Leru, one called Mulu (nose) now rushed into the fray, 
clambering over and past the place of the emu, the strangers and the emu-leg. He 
paused at place 8. He had a kudidtja (shield) in his hand and a butarru (head-band) 
on his forehead, and from there he howled defiance at the Kunia. 

The Kunia were now massing for the counter-attack. Their chant tells how 
“‘ With bellies out and arms outstretched we move as the sun-shade lengthens on the 
mountain.” (Place 15.) 

At this moment a warrior called Nangu (spear) hurled his spear from place 14 
at Mulu. It pierced a hole in the latter’s shield which fell on to the earth at 9. A 
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flat round kududtji stone at the base of the mountain is important. The hole in the 
centre is smooth from rubbing. My informants did not like to give me the meaning ; 
it may be deadly-magical or it may symbolize a fertility ritual. 

With the destruction of the Mulu’s shield, the big woman who gave out the 
warning call came from place 11 dancing, actually ‘‘ tripping ” as do all native women 
when in a temper. My informants called her Bullarri, but they may have been 
referring only to the stone she stood by. As she came, she threw out spittle in her 
rage. This is the Arangulta poison of the deadly-magical chants. The sides into 
Maggie Springs are the path of her attack. The stains on it are the White from her 
body, a sign of death ritual. Lunging at the Mulu, she severed his nose—hence his 
name. As she did this the opposing Kunia, symbolized by the massive peak to the 
eastward, knelt with his knee in that spot where the main rock hole is to-day (Maggie 
Springs) and with his stone-knife he stabbed the Mulu twice in the side. (See Fig. 2.) 


Remarks on Maggie Springs 

The incident regarding the fight gave Maggie Springs its aboriginal name, muti 
(knee) and djula (knife), a reference to the recognized method of fighting of long ago. 
The spittle marks on the cliff face are a warning to all that the Kunia control the 
water and the death-causing chants. Two hundred feet above Mutidjula, in a rock 
valley, is the home of the sacred Wanambi (kafi agulu Wanambidjari).’ He is the 
presiding spirit of the mountain and the knower of all things. This is well illustrated 
by a story told to me of how some hunting Aborigines came to the place expecting to 
find no water owing to the dry time. Imagine their surprise when they found it was 
full. Knowing that the Serpent grieves over an injustice done to one of his people, 
and that the water in the pool was caused by his crying, they realized something 
had happened. A messenger came a few days later to tell them a police tracker had 
shot one of the tribal elders over a wrongful arrest and this was the cause of the 
Wanambi's grief. I quote this story to explain Aboriginal thought about the all- 
knowing properties of the mountain spirit who controls the tribe. He can also give 
water by calling from the dry Mutidjula, “‘ Kukku, Kukku—‘ meat,” meat” : 
a form of tribute to elders. 

To the east of the “ bay ” of Mutidjula are more spittle stains made by attacking 
women. These are always regarded with awe. 

After the fighting, the Kunia retreated to their main camp and the resting 
place of the great Kunia who sleeps there. (See 16 on Fig. 2.) This stone symbolizes 
the recompense that can come to people who obey tribal law. Strangely enough 
it relates to all people regardless of colour ; all that is asked is for them to believe. To 
come to the stone of the sleeping Kunia and rub his backbone, the stones of Wadu- 
gunguni (back-bone), will assure those who rub that they will receive the gifts which 
are within themselves. If love and fulness, they will get an abundance of same ; 
if hatred and hunger, they will get that in plenty. That is the feature of the Kunia 


5 Kapi, water; agulu, strong; wanambi-djari, wanambi-with, waters “ strong’’ with the 
Serpent-Wanambi. The “ inside ’’ or secret name of Wanambi is Waimudu. 
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stone of recompense. It is the “ Big” stone of the myth, and is kept clean by the 
people. 

Above the stone, on the cliff face is a long Kumbunduru that ends in a place 
that looks like a rock-hole. That place is the centre of the deadly chant that can 
destroy people just by singing. The headman of that chant is the one to be feared. 
None of my informants would chant it to me, and I did not press them. As part of 
the chant, the Aborigines make a small spear out of some wood from the uredjunba 
(tacoma) tree that grows below the Mulu place. This small spear is rubbed with 
blood, pointed in the direction of those being “‘ sung ’”’ with the Kunia lethal-chant, 
and according to my informants they are as good as dead. 

To sum up, we find on Ayers Rock 46 places of mythological importance, and 
also three rubbing stones, one painting that is re-traced, and one pecked marking* 
that is “ re-opened” at ritual. The blood stains are also “ refreshed ”’ at ritual. 


W. E. HARNey. 


*The author thanks members of the staff of the Department of Anatomy, University of 
Sydney, for redrawing and photographing the sketch maps. 

















BLOOD GROUPS AND HAEMOGLOBIN VALUES OF NATIVES FROM 
MINJ, NEW GUINEA 


By R. J. WatsuH,! J. L. JAMEson? and OLGa KooptzorF! 


IN] is the principal administration and commercial centre of the Middle Wahgi 
Valley. It is at an altitude of 5,150 feet above sea level and in addition to the 
administration post has a native hospital and the Malaria Control School for the 
training of administration personnel. The Wahgi River runs from west to east 
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The Middle Wahgi Valley. Minj (5,140 feet) is the administrative and commercial centre. 


through the valley, between the Wahgi Sepik Divide on the north and the Kubor 
Range on the south. These ranges are roughly parallel and rise in parts to more 
than 11,000 feet. 

This paper presents the results of a survey of the hemoglobin values and blood 
groups of natives of the Minj region. Most of the blood samples were collected by 


1 From the New South Wales Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service, Sydney. 
* From the Department of Public Health, Territory of Papua and New Guinea. 
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one of the authors (J.L.J.), but some were taken at an earlier date by Dr. T. E. Spencer. 
Some results from this area were published by Semple, Simmons, Graydon, Randmae 
and Jamieson in 1956. MacLennan, Kooptzoff and Walsh (1960) tested samples 
from the Mount Hagen region, which is adjacent to Minj on the west, and Ivinskis, 
Kooptzoff, Walsh and Dunn (1956) published a report on the Chimbu (Kundiawa) 
region to the east. The relationship of these areas to one another is shown in the 
map (Figure 1). 
METHODS AND MATERIALS 

Venous blood samples were collected from a cubital vein of each subject and 
mixed with sodium citrate, penicillin and streptomycin as described by Macintosh, 
Walsh and Kooptzoff (1958). The hemoglobin values were measured with the 
photoelectric colorimeter used by Walsh, Arnold, Lancaster, Coote and Cotter (1953) 
and the blood groups determined by the method described by Macintosh e alit 
(1958). 

RESULTS 

Hemoglobin Values 

The mean values for the Minj area are compared in Table 1 with mean values of 
Europeans who had been resident for more than three months at Cabramurra in 
the Snowy Mountains of New South Wales. Cabramurra is at an altitude of 5,400 
feet above sea level and the subjects were tested in 1958 (Walsh, unpublished). 
The altitude at Minj varies between 5,140 feet (Minj Station) and about 5,300 feet. 
Table 1 also shows mean values for white Australians living at sea level (Walsh 
et alit, 1953). 


Blood Groups 
The ABO, MNS and Rh groups are shown in Tables 2, 3 and 4. The frequencies 
of the A and B genes are almost identical and are associated with high percentages 


TABLE I. 
Hemoglobin Values of Adults of the Middle Wahgi Valley, New Guinea, and of New South Wales. 
(Grammes per 100 millilitres.) 





Subjects. Number Mean + Standard Deviation + 
Tested. Standard Error. Standard Error. 





Minj (5,200 feet) : 
Males. . 1. 


es win 15°78+0-°137 1°63+0°097 
Females ae 3 ve 13°87+0-229 1°57+0-162 





Cabramurra (5,400 feet), New 
South Wales: 

Males s ve - 16-80+0-110 0-94+0°078 

Females a ie ie 14°54+0°287 0*99+0-203 


New South Wales, sea level 
(Walsh e alii, 1953): 





ea 15°71 40-026 I-tI1+0°o19 
Females 0 és ud 13°89+0-032 1°16+0°024 
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of the B and AB phenotypes. No instance of the A, gene was found. The difference 
between the observed and the expected number of group AB subjects is not significant. 

The frequency of the M gene was low, as in other parts of the highlands, and 
S was always associated with N. Of the subjects tested, 29% were S-positive. 
There was nothing striking about the three Rh chromosome combinations and no 
variants of the D gene were noted. 


TABLE 2. 
ABO Blood Groups in the Middle Wahgi Valley, New Guinea. 





Group. 


Observed 
Number. 


Observed 
Frequency. 


Expected 
Number. 





fe) 
A; 
B 

A,B 


0*3395 
0-2915 
0+ 2620 
0-1070 


94° 
81- 
72° 
22° 








I1-0000 











Gene frequencies : 
O =0-5902 
A, =0°2144 
B =0:195 
x*=1°35 for one degree of freedom. 


TABLE 3. 
ABO Blood Groups in the Méddle Wahgi Valley, New Guinea. 


Observed Observed 
Group. Number. Frequency. 





Expected 
Number. 





MM.S 
MsMs 
MN.S 
MsNs 
NN.S 
NsNs 





1*0000 














Gene frequencies : 

Ms =0-0056 

NS=0:1561 

Ns =0- 8383 
It was expected that the blood group patterns at Chimbu, Minj and Mount Hagen 
would be similar, in view of the ease of communication between these three areas along 
the Wahgi River. The y? test described by Macintosh et alii, applied to the three 

blood group systems for the three areas, gave unexpected results as follows : 

(i) ABO System: y?=13-94 for six degrees of freedom, so that P lies between 
0-02 and 0°05. The heterogeneity is due to a higher frequency of the A gene and 
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a low frequency of the B gene at Chimbu. The phenotype distribution is similar 
at Mount Hagen and Minj. 

(ii) MNS System : For the MN phenotypes y?=14 -65 for two degrees of freedom 
with P less than 0-oo1. The anti-S reactions did not differ. There were approxi- 
mately 29% of positive reactors in all three areas. The heterogeneity of the MN 
groups is really due to the small number of reactors with anti-M serum in the Minj 
area. 

(iii) Rh System : y?20-28 for two degrees of freedom, with P again less than 
0-001. This is due to a high frequency of the chromosome CDe in the Mount Hagen 
area. 


TABLE 4. 
Rh Blood Groups in the Middle Wahgi Valley, New Guinea. 














Reactions 
with Most 
Antisera. Common Observed Observed Expected 
Genotype. Number. Frequency. Number. 

Cc 26..8..2 
+ — + — CDe /CDe 228 00-8413 227°98 
+ + + + CDe /cDE 38 0+ 1402 37°13 
+ + + — CDe/cDe 4 0-0148 4°93 
— + + + cDE/cDE I 0*0037 1-84 
— + +— cDe /cDe o ° ° 

Total es 271 I +0000 270'98 

















Gene frequencies : 
R,=0-9172 
=0-0081 
R,=0-°0747 


DISCUSSION 

Hemoglobin Values 
The mean values found at Minj were much higher than those found in the coastal 
parts of New Guinea (Cotter and Walsh, 1958) but less than those of Europeans at a 
comparable altitude at Cabramurra, New South Wales. It is obvious that altitude 
counteracts some of the anemia-producing factors operating in the coastal parts, 
but it is possible that this is mainly the result of a reduced incidence of malaria and 
hookworm. The higher values at Cabramurra suggest that optimal conditions do 
not prevail at Minj, but racial differences and nutritional factors must be considered 
in addition to the incidence of disease. It is worth noting that a malaria survey 
in the Minj area at the time the samples were collected showed that parasite rates in 
unselected population groups varied between 1% and 4% and that spleen rates in 
adults varied between 10% and 40%. It is also of interest that higher mean values 
at altitudes above 5,000 feet were found at Wabag (Walsh, Cotter and Macintosh, 
1959) and at Mount Hagen (MacLennan, Kooptzoff and Walsh, 1960). 
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Blood Groups 

The significant differences in blood group distribution in the adjacent areas of 
Mount Hagen, Minj and Chimbu is evidence of marriage segregation in the Wahgi 
Valley. Free intermarriage would have resulted in genetic equilibrium. There 
are no geographic barriers to free communication and all three areas trade with one 
another. It is not yet clear how far language differences constitute barriers to 
marriage, but several observers have stated that they are not important in the areas 
which have been studied. The three groups concerned are able to understand one 
another. 

The work of Meggitt (1958) armong the Enga people of the Wabag area probably 
provides the reason for the observed segregation in the Wahgi Valley. Meggitt 
found that “‘. . . the basic pattern of marriage choices is one in which most people 
marry their near neighbours, the frequency of extra-local marriages varying more or 
less inversely with the distance between potentially intermarrying clans.” Segrega- 
tion produced by similar marriage customs seems the most probable reason for the 
apparent localization of the disease Kuru in the Fore peoples (Zigas and Gajdusek, 
1957), and of the variant D¥ gene of the Rh system in the Kainantu area (Watson, 
Zigas, Kooptzoff and Walsh, 1960). 


In the Wahgi Valley the heterogeneous blood group patterns are probably the 
result of random genetic drift in the three groups of people who are now relatively 
segregated but who were once derived from a common stock. It is unlikely that 
selective advantages or disadvantages of the blood group genes would have varied in 
adjacent areas of the valley. 


A final possibility which must be considered is that the present inhabitants are 
the descendants of a mixture of an earlier population with later arrivals from the 
coastal regions, and that immigrants travelling along the river have mixed to varying 
extents with the indigenous people. It is reasonable to suppose that such a mixture 
would have produced gradients of the blood group gene frequencies, but as such 
gradients were not found, miscegenation of the suggested type is probably not the 
explanation of the observed heterogeneity. Furthermore, movement to the Wahgi 
River from the Papuan coast is virtually impossible because of the nature of the 
terrain. 

Marital segregation is not confined to the highlands of New Guinea. It occurs to 
a lesser extent in civilized populations and possibly accounts for the different blood 
group gene frequencies found from place to place, sometimes over relatively small 
distances, in the north of England (Fraser Roberts, 1953). Segregation in the New 
Guinea highlands enhances the value of the region for genetic studies, because it 
increases the chances of recessive genes appearing in the recognizable homozygous 
state and facilitates studies of selective survival of dominant genes. Unfortunately 
the degree of segregation will lessen because communication by road and air is rapidly 
being improved and native trade is extending further afield. 
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SUMMARY 


The mean hemoglobin values of adult males and females in the Minj area of 
New Guinea are similar to the values obtained at sea level in white Australians, but 
they are less than were found at Cabramurra in New South Wales, where the altitude 
is approximately the same as at Minj. This suggests that the values at Minj may 
be influenced by racial, disease or nutritional factors. 


The blood group pattern is characterized by high values for the B, S and R,(CDe) 
gene frequencies and by low values for the M and R,(cDE) genes. A comparison 
with previously published results from the Mount Hagen and Chimbu regions, which 
are adjacent to Minj, showed significant differences but no gradients of the gene 
frequencies. It is suggested that these differences are the result of random genetic 
drift in relatively segregated people who derived from a common stock. The reason 
for segregation is probably that marriages occur more frequently between members 
of adjacent clans than between members of distant clans. 
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REVIEWS 


Being a Palauan. By H. G. Barnett. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 1960. 
Pp. vii and 87, with 2 plates and a map. 


This attractively produced book is one of a series called “‘ Case Studies in Cultural 
Anthropology,’’ edited by George and Louise Spindler of Stanford University. On 
the basis of data gathered during several field trips to Palau between 1947 and 1953, 
Barnett gives a brief description of present-day Palauan culture, suggests how this 
has developed from an older culture in response to successive contacts with the 
Spanish, German, Japanese and Americans, and sets forth the ways in which the 
Palauans themselves view their culture. In his own words, “the objective. . . 
has been to delineate a way of life as free from the anthropologist’s conventionalized 
structuring of it as possible, in the hope of communicating what it means to live and 
die in a small village in Palau.” 

The titles of the twelve short chapters indicate fairly clearly how Barnett has 
tackled the problem ; they include Growing Up, Facing the World, Making a Living, 
Having a Family, Commanding Respect, Enjoying Life, and so on. The emphasis 
is primarily on culture and personality, and in a few pages the author succeeds in 
painting a vivid yet surprisingly detailed picture of Palauan life. This sort of 
approach, although it has certain methodological weaknesses, can be a useful counter- 
balance to the often arid accounts of doctrinaire structuralists. Barnett writes 
clearly and economically ; his book will interest laymen and undergraduates, as well 
as being a worthwhile contribution to Micronesian ethnography and the study of 
cultural change. 

M. J. Meaeirt. 


The Cheyennes : Indians of the Great Plains. By E. Adamson Hoebel. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co. 1960. Pp. 103. 

Tepoztlan : Village in Mexico. By Oscar Lewis. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
1960. Pp. 102. 


These two books belong to the Case Studies in Cultural Anthropology Series 
edited by George and Louise Spindler of Stanford University. Three other books in 
the series deal respectively with Palau, with an African society, and with the Tiwi of 
North Australia. 

Hoebel’s book is not a study of the Cheyennes at the present day. It describes 
their way of life between 1840 and 1860, “ when their adaptation to nomadic horse 
culture was at flood tide, when white hunters had not yet exterminated the buffalo. . . 
nor had the United States military beaten them into submission ”’ (p. 2). The author 
reconstructs Cheyenne culture and social structure by drawing upon the studies of 
the Cheyennes by Grinnell, Eggan, Mooney, Dorsey and Gladwin, and supplemented 
by his own field material gathered in 1935 and 1936 from old people “ who had vivid 
and well-informed memories of the old days”’ (p. 3). The result is a short and very 
readable account of pre-contact Cheyenne life. The book also provides a background 
to the author’s other writings on these people. 

Lewis’s study of Tepoztlan is the third anthropological work to appear on this 
Mexican village. Tepoztlan was first studied by Robert Redfield in the late ’twenties, 
and later by Lewis in 1943 and again in 1956-57. 
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Lewis deals with the history of the village from the pre-hispanic period, the 
present-day culture and social structure of the people, and the subject of change. 
The first seven chapters of the book, which cover history, culture and social structure, 
provide an abbreviated version of Lewis’s earlier work Life in a Mexican Village : 
Tepoztlan Restudied (1951). Only the last brief chapter (“‘ The Changing Village ”’) 
is new. Here some of the changes that have taken place, not only in the village but 
in Mexico as a whole, are sketchily described. The whole book might well have been 
devoted to the all-important problem of change, but we hope that Lewis will provide 
a detailed account of his last field trip some time in the near future. 

Students of culture and personality will find both books of interest. The books 
are ‘‘ paper backs ” and are inexpensive. They should be popular with anthropology 
students and public alike. 

J. H. BE Lt. 


Vergleichendes Worterverzeichnis der Sichule Sprache auf der Insel Simalur an der 
Westkiiste von Sumatra. By Hans Kahler. Dietrich Reimer, Berlin. 
1959. Pp. go. 

This is the third volume published by Dr. Hahler on the language of Sichule. 
The first was a series of Sichule Texts (Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk Bataaviaasch 
Genootschap, Deel, LX XIV, Part 4, 1940), the second a grammatical analysis of the 
language (Afrika und Uebersee, Beiheft 27, 1955). Now follows a comparative 
vocabulary of the language. It is produced in photoprint, and is Sichule-German, 
without a German-Sichule index. While this is a drawback to the student who 
might wish to use material from it for comparison with other languages, the author 
has provided, wherever possible, comparisons with Original Astronesian as restored 
by Dempwolff, along with a good deal of comparison with Nias and other relevant 
Indonesian languages. In fact, quite an amount of material is given in the com- 
paratively small space of 90 pages. 

This little work is volume I of a series of publications of the Deminar for 
Indonesian and Southsea languages to be issued by the University of Hamburg. It 
is very welcome, in view of the comparative scarcity of material from the far south- 
west of Indonesia. The quality of the reproduction is good and clear despite its 
small size. 

A. CAPELL. 








